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LONDON, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1858, 


THE TIN TRADE OF ANTIQUITY. 


Tin appears to have been known to the Greeks 
in the time of Homer. It was apparently brought 
from Cornwall to the eastern extremity of the 
Mediterranean by the Pheenician navigators, who 


either made the voyage coastwise through the | 


Straights of Gibraltar to the west of Gaul, and 
then crossed the Channel; or carried it from Mas- 


silia or some other neighbouring port, which it had | 


reached by land-carriage across Gaul. 

The metal xacclrepos occurs several times in 
the Jliad, as an ornament of arms and chariots; 
and it is placed in juxtaposition with gold. It 
receives the epithets “white” and “shining.” The 
word does not occur in the Odyssey. Beckmann 
(Hist. of Invent., vol. iv. p. 20.) and Heyne (Hom. 


IL, vol. vi. p. 120.) think that xaoofrepos was ori- 


ginally a mixture of silver and lead; and that | 


from the resemblance of the colour the name was 
afterwards applied to tin. It seems, however, most 
probable that the metal signified by xaccirepos in 
the Iliad is tin; and it is so understood by Pliny 
(N. H., xxxiv. 47.). There is no difficulty 
in supposing that the early Greeks were ac- 


quainted with articles of merchandise which were | 
brought from countries lying beyond the horizon | 


of their knowledge. Thus Homer mentions ivory ; 
but the Greeks never saw the elephant till Alex- 
ander’s campaign into Asia. 
amber was imported at an early time from coun- 
tries of which they were ignorant. It was be- 
lieved to come from a northern river called the 
Eridanus. (Compare Briickner, Hist. Reip. Massil., 
p- 59.) 

The prophet Ezekiel (about 590 B.c.) mentions 
tin among the articles of merchandise brought to 
Tyre from Tarshish : — . 

“ Tarshish was thy merchant by reason of the multi- 
tude of all kind of riches; with silver, iron, tin, and lead, 
they traded in thy fairs.” — xxvii. 12. 

The prevalent opinion among biblical critics 
is, that Tarshish is equivalent to the Greek Tar- 
tessus, and that a place in Spain lying to the 
west of the Straights of Gibraltar is denoted by 
it. (See Winer, Bibl. Realwiirterbuch in Tuar- 
scniscuH; Dr. Smith’s Dict. of Anc. Geogr. in 
Tartessus.) This hypothesis is consistent with the 
mention of tin; as this metal might have been 
brought from Cornwall to the western coast of 
Spain, and thus transported to Tyre ; or it might, 
as we shall see presently, have been procured 
within the limits of Spain. (See Heeren, Jdeen, 
i. 2. p. 70.; Movers, die Phinizier, iii. 1. p. 
62-5.) 

Herodotus had heard of the Cassiterides or Tin 
Islands, from which tin was brought to Greece, 


In like manner | 





but was unable to ascertain anything as to their 
existence (iii. 115.): nor was it till the time of 
Cesar, when the Romans crossed into Britain, that 


| the nations of southern Europe obtained any au- 


thentic information respecting the country which 
produced this metal. Strabo describes the Tin 
Islands as ten in number, situate in the open sea 


| to the north of the country of the Artabri (near 


Cape Finisterre). In early times (he says) the 
Pheenicians carried on the tin trade from Gadeira 
(Cadiz), and retained the monopoly by concealing 
their course. On one occasion the Romans, des 
sirous of discovering the port where the tin was 
shipped, followed a Pheenician vessel; but the 
captain intentionally steered his ship into shallow 
water, and both it and the Roman ship were lost: 
he himself escaped on a fragment of the wreck, 
and received from the state the value of his cargo. 
The Romans, however, after many attempts dis- 
covered the secret. Since P. Crassus visited the 
islands, and ascertained that the tin was found 
near the surface, and that the inhabitants were 
peaceable, the voyage has been frequently made, 
though it is longer than the passage from Gaul to 
Britain (iii. 5. § 11.). 

The Publius Crassus alluded to in this passage 
must be the youngest son of the triumvir, who 
was Cesar's lieutenant in Gaul from 58 to 55 B.c. 
(see Cesar, B. G. ii. 34.; Drumann, Geschichte 
Roms, vol. iv. p. 116.) By the Pheenicians the 
Carthaginians appear to be meant. It is, how- 
ever, difficult to understand how Strabo con- 
ceived the tin trade to have been carried on after 
the destruction of Carthage by the Romans. Be- 
tween the latter event and the visit of Crassus, 
there is an interval of about ninety years, during 
which the Romans might, by their power, have 
obtained the knowledge of the coveted secret. 
He evidently believed that the Cassiterides were 
distinct from Britain. 

Diodorus describes Britain as being, like Sicily, 
triangular, but with sides of unequal lengths. 
The promontory nearest the mainland was called 
Cantium (Kent); that at the opposite extremity 
was called Belerium; that turned towards the sea 
was named Orca (a confusion with the Orcades). 
The inhabitants of the promontory of Belerium 
were hospitable, and on account of their inter- 
course with strangers civilised in their habits. It 
is they who produce tin, which they melt into the 
shape of astragali, and they carry it to an island 
in front of Britain called Ictis. This island is 
left dry at low tides, and they then transport the 
tin in carts from the shore. Here the traders buy 
it from the natives, and carry it to Gaul, over 
which it travels on horseback, in about thirty 
days, to the mouths of the Rhone (v. 21, 22.). 

Timeus (fragm. 32.) mentioned an island of 
Mictis, within six days’ sail of Britain, from which 
tin was brought. The Mictis of Timzus and the 
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Ictis of Diodorus are probably variations of the 
name Vectis, by which the Roman writers desig- 
nated the Isle of Wight. The south-western 
promontory of Britain reappears in Ptolemy 
under the form of Bolerium (ii. 3. § 3.). 

In another passage Diodorus speaks of the Tin 
Islands as being in the ocean beyond Iberia; 
he distinguishes them from Britain, whence he 
states that tin was imported into Gaul, and car- 
ried on horseback by merchants to Massilia and to 
the Roman colony of Narbo. He also says that | 
tin was found in many parts of Iberia (v. 38.) 

Whatever, in early times, may have been the 
trade of the Pheenicians and Carthaginians with | 
Cornwall through the Straights of Gibraltar, it 
seems certain that in later times the tin used by | 
the Greeks and Romans generally reached the 
Mediterranean across Gaul. ‘he author of the 
Aristotelic Treatise de Mirab. Auscult., 50., de- 
scribes the Celtic tin as being more easily melted 
than lead (6 xacctrepos 5 KeAruds). This must 
mean tin brought over Gaul, and imported into 
Greece from a Gallic port ; as we speak of Dutch 
* toys, which, though exported from Holland, are 
manufactured in Southern Germany; and of 
Leghorn bonnets, which, though shipped at Leg- 
horn, are made in the interior of Tuscany. Posi- 
donius likewise states that tin was brought from 
the Britannic islands to Massilia (fragm. 48.) It 
may be remarked that, according to the report of | 
Cesar, the British tin was worked in the inland 
districts, and iron near the coast, but the quanti- 
ties were small ; the copper used in Britain was 
imported (B. G., v. 12.) 

liny describes the Cassiterides as a group of 
tal Semis lying opposite Celtiberia, to which 
the Greeks gave this name from their production 
of tin. He adds that six other islands, called 
the islands of the Gods, or the Happy Islands, lay 
off the promontory of the Arrotribe (or Artabri) ; 
the position which Strabo assigns to the Tin Is- 
lands (N. H., iv. 36.) Dionysius Periegetes (v. | 
561-4.) speaks of the Western Islands, where tin | 
is produced, as situated near the Sacred Promon- 
tory, the extreme point of Europe, and as in- 
habited by the wealthy Iberians. The ten tin 
islands to the west of Spain, mentioned by Strabo, 
are also recorded by Ptolemy, Geogr., ii. 6. § 76. 

In the Ora Maritima of Avienus, there is a de- | 
scription of certain places on the western coast of 
Spain, near the bay of Tartessus; among which 
Mount Cassius is enumerated, from which the 
Greeks derived the name xaoairepos (v. 259.). This | 
is a rude and childish etymological mythus, not 
much superior to that which derived Britain from 
Brutus the Trojan, son of Ascanius, 

Avienus likewise makes mention of a bay in the | 
same region, called the @strymnian Bay, in which | 
are the (Estrymnian Islands, abounding in tin and 
lead. At two days’ sail from these islands is the 











Sacred Island, inhabited by the Hibernians ; near 
to which is the island of the Albiones. He adds 
that the Tartessians were in the habit of visiting 
the strymnian Islands for purposes of trade. 
The epee ey moreover, both of the mother 
country and the colonies, passed the Pillars of 
eeeein and navigated these seas: Himilco, the 
Carthaginian, stated from personal experience 
that the voyage occupied at least four months 
(v. 80—119.) (Compare Heeren, ib. ii. 1. p.176.) 

The statement of Pliny is that tin was fabled 
to be imported from some islands in the Atlantic 


| sea; but that it was known in his time to be pro- 


duced in Lusitania and Gallecia: the ore being a 
dark-coloured sand, found on the surface of the 
earth, and recognised by its weight. He adds 
that lead is not found in Gallecia, though it 
abounds in the neighbouring country of Cantabria. 
(N. H., xxxiv. 47.) Diodorus likewise states 
that tin occurred in many parts of Iberia; and 
that it was not found on the surface, but was 
mined and melted like silver and gold (v. 38.). 
Other reports also connect tin with Iberia; thus 
Dionysius Periegetes says that the western islands, 
where tin was produced, were inhabited by Ibe- 
rians; and Avienus places his Mount Cassius 
near Tartessus, in Spain. Posidonius (Jb.) like- 
wise speaks of tin being worked in the country 
of the barbarians beyond Lusitania. It should 
be observed that tin ores are stated to be still 
found in Galicia, and it is possible that sup- 
plies of this metal may have been obtained from 
the western A ge of the Iberian peninsula in 
antiquity. We have distinct evidence that the 
Carthaginians and Romans procured tin from 
Britain; and the Tin Islands were probably a 
vague and inaccurate expression for Cornwall; 
but the ships of Tarshish mentioned by Ezekiel 
may perhaps have only sailed as far as the western 
coast of Iberia. : 

Hyginus relates that Midas, king of Phrygia, 
celebrated in mythology for his power of turning 
what he touched into gold, was the discoverer of 
tin and lead. “ Midas rex, Cybeles filius, Phryx, 
plumbum album et nigrum primus invenit,” fab. 
274, On the other hand, Pliny, in his list of 
mythical inventors and discoverers, includes a 
certain Midacritus, of whom he professes to know 
that he first broucht tin from the Cassiterid Is- 
land. “Plumbum ex Cassiteride insulé primus 


| apportavit Midacritus,” N. H, vii. 57., (i. e. 


plumbum album). 

Dionysius of Syracuse, among various financial 
frauds, is reported to have issued a tin instead of 
a silver coin, which passed at 4 Attic drachmas 
instead of 1, (Aristot. Gicon., ii. 21.; Pollux, ix. 
79.) ; whence it may be inferred that the value of 
tin compared with that of silver was at this time 
as 4 to 1. 

Lord Macaulay describes the primitive state of 
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Britain by saying that “her inhabitants, when 
first they became known to the Tyrian mariners, 
were little superior to the natives of the Sandwich 
Islands.” (Hist. of England, vol. i. p. 4.) 
Beyond the fact that the Homeric Greeks were 
acquainted with tin, with which they were pro- 
bably supplied by Tyrian navigators, and that 


Ezekiel describes the ships of Tarshish as bringing | 


this metal to gI'yre, there is no proof that the 
Tyrians ever sailed as far as Britain. The direct 
intercourse of the Pheenicians with Cornwall rests 
on merely inferential grounds, though the infer- 
ence is not improbable. It is possible, as has 
been already remarked, that they may have ob- 
tained some supplies of tin from Spain. The 
comparison of the ancient Britons with the Sand- 
wich islanders is apparently founded on their 
ractice of tattooing their bodies with blue: 
Dut, although the state both of the Caledonians 
and Hibernians is reported to us as savage (see 
Dio Cass., Ixxvi. 12.; Strabo, v. 5. § 5.; So- 
linus, c. 22.), yet the social condition of the 
Southern Britons, and particularly of the inha- 
bitants of the coast nearest to Gaul, as described 
by Cesar, the earliest witness on the subject, can 
hardly be considered to have been as low as that 
of the South Sea Islanders. (B. G., v. 12—14.) 
Both Strabo and Diodorus speak of the compara- 
tive gentleness of manners which the inhabitants 
of the British tin district had acquired from their 
intercourse with foreign traders. 

It may, lastly, be noted that an island named 
Cassitira, in the ocean, near to India, from which 
tin was brought, is mentioned by Stephanus of 
Byzantium, on the authority of the Bassarica of 
Dionysius. Whether this poetical geographer 
considered Cassitira as a tin-island from the re- 
semblance of sound, or whether any of the Malay 
tin had reached Europe in his time, we are unable 
to determine. L. 


QUEEN MARY'S GENTLE DISPOSITION. 


So much has of late been said of the wonderful 
amiability and extraordinary goodness of the 
Scottish Queen, that we should like some of her 
admirers to explain what follows. 

Prince Labanoff admitted nothing but what was 
considered genuine into his voluminous collec- 
tion. Now there are several rather spicy produc- 
tions of her Majesty to be found in it: we shall 
select a couple of instances, On Aug. 28, 157}, 
she writes to her Counsellor the Archbishop of 
Glasgow—who it seems had communicated to her 
Majesty something whiclfthe Duc de Guise had 
said or done — as follows : — 


“ As for what you wrote to me of my cousin, I would 
that a creature so weak as the person in question were out 
of the world, and I should be well pleased that some one of 
my people were the instruments, and still more that he 





were hung by the hands of the public executioner, as he de- 
serves. You know that I have that at heart, and how 
disagreeable to me was the convention between my uncle 
the Cardinal of Lorraine and him.” 

Having disposed of her cousin, the Queen 
touches upon another subject, —the murder of 
her brother, the Earl of Moray :— 

“What Bothwellhaugh has done was not by my orders, 
of which I know he is as well pleased, and better than if 
I had been privy to it.” 

She then requires “memoranda” as to her 
jointure to make a list of pensions, “ when I shall 
not forget that of the said Bothwellhaugh.” The 
delicate conduct of Bothwellhaugh in not previ- 
ously announcing his intention to the Queen is 
gratefully appreciated ; and her Majesty felt it so 
deeply, that she resolved to confer a pension on 
the murderer for the very gentlemanly way in 
which, without compromising her, the deed had 
been done. 

If this letter be a forgery, we hope some of 
your numerous readers will prove it to be so. If 
it be genuine, then on what grounds can the 
Queen be justified ? The hint as to the assassina- 
tion of the Duke of Guise may be palliated on 
the assumption that it was the ebullition of a pas- 
sionate woman upon hearing something said or 
done to her disadvantage; but assuredly such 
language would never have been used by a tender- 
hearted female. If the Queen wrote thus of her 
cousin, what may she not have said in fits of pas- 
sion of her own nobles, and what provocation may 
not have been given by the use, or rather abuse, 
of her tongue? We fear the gentle Mary was a 
bit of a scold. ; 

On the other hand, admit (which we do not) 
that Moray was a villain, nevertheless for a sister 
to feel gratified at the manner in which an in- 
famous assassin murdered a brother, and to be 
pleased at the delicacy shown in the previous con- 
cealment, coupled with the proposal to pension 
him, are facts which admit of no justification,—at 
least we are unable to figure any. J. M. 


POPIANA. 





Pope's Father. — Some time since we heard of 
| an old MS. journal of a London stationer — Sir 
| Theodore Janssen — in which an account was 
| opened on April 20, 1687, with Alexander Pope, 
| who was that day debited with 205 reams of 
| paper. The fact suggested the question whether 
| Pope's father had been engaged in the publishing 
| trade ? but no word has been said in reply tending 
to show the probability of this. Is it not possible 
that Pope’s father may have been willing to aid 
and help a publisher, without being himself, in 
any pecuniary way, interested? or to help for- 
ward a cause through the agency of a publisher ? 
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Pope's father, be it remembered, was one of the 
Catholic converts, and no doubt, like most con- 
verts, very zealous. His library, as his son told 
Atterbury, was filled with the controversial tracts 
of the time —“ had no other books,” but “a 
collection of all that had been written on both 
sides in the reign of King James the Second.” 
In 1687 the Catholics too were full of exultation 
and triumph and publication. Pope's father, we 
know, married a Turner about that time. Now 
there was a Catholic bookseller of that name, and 
he may have been related to Mrs. Pope. Luttrell 
records on June 18, 1680: — “One Mathew 
Turner, a Popish bookseller, was fined 100 marks 
for publishing the scandalous libell entitled the 
Compendium of the Plott.” This was probably 
“ Purgatory Turner,” whom Dunton mentions 
amongst those he had “ forgotten to characterise.” 
It could not have been the “ Mr. Turner, near 
Lincoln's Inn,” for he is described as “a true son 
of the church,” who will probably be “ Alderman 
Turner in a few years.” 

I throw this out as a mere speculation for the 
consideration of the curious. ., 





Pope's Father residing at Kensington. — Mr. 
Honrer tells us that Pope’s father, after he retired 
from business, “did nut immediately establish him- 
self in his retreat at Binfield, for Mr. Roscoe, in 
his Life of the Poet, informs us that he lived for a 
while at Kensington.” Mr. Carruthers refers to 
the same story, but adds, with judicious discretion, 
“we have no evidence of pot residence.” Now 
Carruthers and Roscoe both refer to Bowles as 
authority for the story, who thus tells it : — 

“ Pope’s father acquired whatever property he possessed 
by trade: in the deed by which Ais estate, when sold, 
was conveyed, he is intitled ‘ Alexander Pope, merchant 
of Kensington.’ ” 

He adds in a note: 

“From a respectable inhabitant of Binfield, who as- 
sured me he had seen the deed.’ ” 


What could an inhabitant of Binfield know 
more than an inhabitant of any other place about 
the description of the elder Pope, before the elder 
Pope had become an inhabitant of Binfield? It is 
obvious that Bowles names the place of residence 
in proof that his witness had some especial oppor- 
tunities of knowing what he asserted, and [ cannot 
doubt that the “ estate” referred to was the estate 
at Binfield. When the elder Pope had sold, or 
had agreed to sell, or resolved to sell, his “estate” 
at Binfield, he probably had temporary lodgings 
or hired a house at Kensington ; and while there, 
and before he permanently took up his residence at 
Chiswick, the deed was drawn by which he con- 
> ar his estate at Binfield, and which deed a re- 
#ident at Binfield had seen, and described to 
Bowles. P. F. R. 





Baptism of Catholics. — Respecting the birth of 
Pope, Mr. Carruthers tells us that it cannot be 
determined by the usual reference to parish re- 
gisters, because, at that time, they took no cog- 
nizance of the baptisms of the children of Roman 
Catholic parents. This assertion is, I think, much 
too general. That the children of the lower class 
of Roman Catholics, and even of those Catholics 
whose property was altogether pessonal, were not 
baptized in the Protestant churches, and are not 
registered there, may be true, and is true of many 
Protestants amongst the humbler classes ; but it 
is certainly not true of the higher Catholics — of 
the estated gentlemen —as the registers them- 
selves prove. Indeed, I know not how estates of 
inheritance could, at that time, have passed with- 
out such legal evidence of birth: for other evi- 
dence, evidence of baptism by a Catholic priest, 
could not have been produced in our courts, as 
being in open violation of the law. B, 0. C 





Pope's “ Letters to Cromwell” (2™ §. ii. 181.) — 
I have in my library a copy of the Letters of Mr. 
Pope and several Eminent Persons, from the year 
1705 to 1735, with a note in the title-page that “This 
edition contains more letters, and more correctly 
printed, than any other extant.” Printed for J. 
Smith, and sold by the booksellers of London and 
Westminster, 1735. 

The “ Address to the Reader” is as follows : — 


“We presume we want no apology to the reader for 
this publication, but some may be thought needful to 
Mr. Pope. However, he cannot think our offence so 
ey as theirs who first separately published what we have 

ere but collected in a better form and order. As for the 

letters we have procured to be added, they serve but to 
complete, explain, and sometimes set in a true light those 
others which it was not in the writer’s or our power to 
recall. 

“ The letters to Mr. Wycherley were procured some 
years since on account of a surreptitious edition of his 
posthumous works. As these letters showed the true 
state of that case, the publication of them was doing the 
best justice to the memory of Mr. Wycherley. The rest 
of this collection hath been owing to several cabinets; 
some drawn from thence by accidents, and others (even 
of those to ~~ voluntarily given. It is to one of that 
sex we are beholden for the whole correspondence with 
H. C., Esq., which letters being lent her by that gentle- 
man she took the liberty to print; as appears by the 
following, which we shall give at length, both as it is 
something curious, and as it may serve for an apology for 
ourselves.” 

At the end of the volume of letters is added : 

“ A narrative of the method by which Mr. Pope's pri- 


vate letters were procured and published by Edmund 
Curll, Bookseller.” e 
W. J. 


55. Great Coram Street. 

(There is nothing remarkable in the edition referred to 
by our correspondent. The “Address” which he quotes 
is in the edition of wd yy, for “ The Booksellers ;” 
for Roberts; in one printed for Cooper, and two for Curll, 
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the 8vo. and 12mo. — except, and the omission is signi- 
ficant, the paragraph about the Wycherley letters, which 
is omitted in all except the “ Booksellers’” and one of 
“ Cooper’s.” We suspect the announcement in the title- 
page is a mere puff preliminary, but have not minutely 
compared Smith’s volume with the other editions. — Ep. 


*N.& Q”] 





Mr. Pottinger, Pope's Cousin. —I am not dis- 
posed to lay much emphasis on a difference in the 
spelling of a name ; but I see great objections to 
our varying the spelling without reason or autho- 
rity. Mr. Hunter argues (p. 22.), in proof of the 
respectability of Pope’s paternal ancestors, that 
he was related to the Potengers of Hampshire and 
Dorsetshire, who were descended from Dr. John 
Potenger, whose son, John Potenger, was Comp- 
troller of the Pipe ; and he thinks it reasonable to 
believe that “the Mr. Potenger, the friend of [Dr. 
Bolton] the Dean of Carlisle, who objected to the 
‘fine pedigree,’ was ‘ Mr. Richard Potenger,’ the 
M.P. for Reading.” This statement is not, I sub- 
mit, strictly correct ; and the inaccuracy, however 
trifling it may appear, tends to mislead. The as- 
sertion that the objecting Potenger was the 
“ friend ” of the Dean of Carlisle is purely gratui- 
tous; Warton, the authority for the story, says 
nothing of the sort, and Roscoe, to whom Mr. 
Hunter refers, merely quotes Warton. Again, 
Mr. Hunter everywhere spells the name uniformly 
Potenger, whereas Warton spells the name of 
Bolton's informant, Pottinger. Abundant evi- 
dence, of course, could be adduced in proof that 
this name, like most other names, was spelt dif- 
ferent ways by different people; but each man, I 
have little doubt, spelt his own name uniformly in 
one way. I wish, therefore, to show that at that 
time there were Pottingers as well as Potengers 
in Berkshire: for example—a “ John Pottinger, 
bookseller, in Newbury,” a man, and one per- 
haps of a family, rather more likely to talk after 
the vulgar fashion —“ that cousin Pope had made 
himself out a fine pedigree, but he wondered 
where he got it,"— than either the M. P., or any 
of the kith or kin of the Potengers, descendants of 
Dr. John. M. P. P. 


PRISONERS FOR DEBT; 


In your number (2" §. iv. 142.) is given an 
account of Judge Jefferies’ house in Duke Street, 
from a curious little book intitled The Cry of the 
yg 1691; but as the copy used appears 
to have been imperfect, may I supply you with a 
bibliographical note, from a very fine copy in my 
own possession, with all the plates, which, as you 
will see by the following list, are very curious 

1. “ Frontispiece. Interior of the Fleet; prisoners at 
the gate exclaiming ‘ Pray remember the poor debtors ; ’ 
in the foreground visitors putting money in the begging- 








box ; the background shows the wicket-gate, and spiked 
wall in Fleet Street, with passengers beyond.” 

2. “A debtor in Liverpool Gaol catching mice for his 
sustenance.” 

8. “A debtor drag’d in a hurdle cal’d the Gaoler’s 
Coach, by the Turnkeys of Lincoln, after they had robbed 
him.” 


4. “ Debtors lying dead, some starv’d, others poyson’d, 
in the gaol at Appleby, Westmoreland.” 

5. “ Debtors in Exeter Gaol broke out with boyles, 
carbuncles, and botches.” 

6. “ Debtors in a dungeon 9 foot under ground at Lei- 
cester.” 

7. “ A Gaoler knocking a woman in the head with his 
keys in Hereford Gaol.”’ 

8. “ Debtors and Hogs together in Halifax Gaol, the 
hogs feeding on beasts’ Inwards.” 

9. “ A Debtor Iron’d to a wooden clog in the Castle- 


| prison, Oxford.” 


10. “ Debtors and Condemn’d criminals lodg’d to- 
gether in the Gaol of Bury St. Edmund’s.” 

11, “ Debtors’ Wives and Daughters attempted to be 
Ravished by Gaolers in the same prison.” 

12. “ A debtor thumb-screwed and Iron pothooks about 
his neck, in the same prison.” 

From this list you will perceive that the book 
is devoted to a narrative of cruelties perpetrated 
in Debtors’ prisons all over England. Moses Pitt, 
the unfortunate bookseller whose ill-luck seemed 
to have commenced with building speculations, and 
got to its worst phase over the erection of Judge 
Jefferies’ house, having woful experience of the 
miseries of the Fleet Prison, did his best to call at- 
tention to debtors’ prisons in general; and with 
much cost, trouble, and patience, obtained this 
frightful record of cruelty shown by gaolers to the 
poor prisoners under their control. Nowhere do 
we meet with such shocking details of their bar- 
barity as this little volume furnishes, and it will 
be of the greatest value to any one engaged in 
writing upon the state of the English prisons in 
the reign of William ITI. 

What success may have attended the efforts of 
our author, it is not now perhaps possible to dis- 
cover ; but we may infer that little or no inter- 
ference of the higher powers was exerted; the 
Fleet seems to have been resigned to the cruellest 
rule. Hogarth has immortalised the examination 
of Bainbridge the gaoler before a Committee of 
the House of Commons, for torturing and other- 
wise ill-treating the debtors who died under his 
hands. It would appear that we owe to John 
Howard the first great movement which ended in 
full practical results for the benefit of unfor- 
tunate debtors. 

Pitt's volume consists of 164 pages; the last 
two not paginated, and being occupied by an ad- 
vertisement of additional wrongs done to the 
author. 

The extract you have already published curi- 
ously proves the variety of interest possessed by 
the “chap-book” series (for this in form, style, 
and price, may be classed among them) ; and how” 
much information apparently foreign to their 
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professed subject may be gleaned from them. I 
ive you another instance, in another way, from 
is same volume. It is the use of a word I do 

not find in our Glossaries, and occurs in a letter 

from a prisoner in Bury St. Edmund's gaol, who 
complains of the turnkey James King, who “ broke 
the Goatch (that is, a Pitcher,) of Beer, that we 
sent for into the Toun to relieve ourselves withal,” 
instead of purchasing it of him at an exorbitant 





rate. The term appears to be a provincial one, as | 


Pitt brackets an explanation when he uses it a 
second time. F. W. Famuotr. 


FRENCH NOTIONS OF ENGLISH MANNERS. 


In our intercourse with the French we have 
gained more knowledge of them than they of us; 
probably because France is a pleasant country to 
travel in and England is not. The swaggering 
and cowardly Frenchman has disappeared from 
our stage, and our caricaturists no longer draw 
him spitting a frog and longing for roast beef. 
On the French boards Mr. John Bull still wears 
top-boots and an eye-glass of six inches in dia- 
meter, and the Charivari dresses: M. Cobden in a 
Scotch bonnet and impossible plaid trowsers, and 
inserts a letter from an English nobleman signed 
“Lord Warwick.” Far above competition at the 
head of European wit stands Figaro. From No. 
294, December 10, 1856, I cut the following per- 
sonal experience : — 

“Un 5 ang, qui n’a pas été réélu aux derniéres élec- 

M. L— B—, a dévoré un matin, en quelques minu- 
tes, vin pt échaudés devant plusieurs collégues, stupé- 
faits de la capacité de ce boa legislateur. A + bouvette 
du parlement anglais, on en voit bien d’autres, et, comme 
elle est presque publique pour les é¢trangers munis de 
passe-ports, je me rappelle avoir vu derni¢rement le Lé- 
viathan de la chambre des communes, M. R—, esquire, dé- 
vorer une trentaine de sandwichs, par séries de cing. Je 
ne saurais vous dire combien de grogs ont accompagné ces 
trente sandwichs & leur dernitre demeure.” 


Not being in Parliament, I cannot say where the 


“ buvette ” is at which members eat “ sandwichs” | 


and drink “grogs;” perhaps it is just by the 
room in which the passports of strangers are exa- 
mined before they are let into the house. 

Here is another from the same number: — 

“ Ce n’est pas le premier bon mot dont Mario ait été le 
sujet: un soir, & Londres, furienx contre M. Gie, il l’apos- 
trophe de la fagon la plus vive et la plus personnelle. 

“* Monsieur Mario,’ lui répond froidement M. Gie, * je 
suis tres fort, excessivement fort, d’un coup du poing je 
pourrais vous casser les reins, mais vous étes encore mon 
ténor pour trois jours; revenez me dire ca dans soixante- 
douze heures et vous verrez.’ ” 

Whatever may be pugilistic English for “ casser 
les reins,” it is not one of those feats which we do 
with a“ coup de poing.” H. B. C. 


U. U. Club. 








NELL GWYNNE AND HER FAMILY. 


Oldys in some MS. notes made by him upon a 
printed book connected with the Drama formerly 
in his possession, has left the following Notes 
and Queries relating to Nell Gwynne and her 
mother : — 

“ In one of these two plays (the Great Favourite, or the 
Duke of Lerma, a Tragi Comedy, and the Indian Queen, 
a Tragedy), Mrs. Ellen (Gwin) speaks in Prol. and Epi- 
logue. Concerning her see my Extracts from the MS. 
Coll. of Satires and Lampoons in four vols. fol. in the 
possession of the D. of Portland, whence I had gathered 


| that she died soon after K. Charles (but see tother side) 


[sic]. I once, about 7 years ago, upon Edm. Curll’s 
importunity, gave him a sketch of her life, to help out his 


| History of the Stage*, which he has been so long endea- 





vouring at, and is now at last published, tho’ the author 
as I hear is now become quite blind. But Dick Leveridge’s 
Hist. of the Stage and Actors in his time for these 40 or 
50 years past, as he told me he had composed it, is likely 
to prove, whenever it shall appear, a most perfect work. 
Q. if Dr. Tennison’s sermon at Nell Gwin’s funeral, 
wherein he speaks so much in her commendation, was 
ever printed? She was buried in St. Martin’s Church, 
Cibber speaks of her in his Hist. of his own Life and 
Times. Q. if y* Pamph. entitled an Accot of the Tragedy 
of Old Madam Gwynne drowned near the Neat houses, 
printed in Quarto, 1679, is not concerning Nell Gwin’s 
mother? I have set Nell down in my obituary as dying 
at her house in Pall Mall in the year 1691 in Sept. or 
Oct". See Arbp. Tennison’s Life, 8°. p. 20., and her life 
in Capt. Smith’s Court of Venus, 12°, 1716, Vol. L, and 
the Lampoons upon her in the Duke of Portland's Four 
Manuscript Volumes of Satires, Libells, &c. in Folio, 
whereof I have a Catalogue. Many of such pieces are 
printed in the Collection of State Poems. The other 
plays she acted in. may be seen in Downes’s Roscius 
Anglicanus.” 

From these too meagre notes we glean a few 
interesting facts: That W. Oldys wrote a sketch 
of her life for Curll; that Dick Leveridge had 
written a History of the Stage and Actors, and 
which I presume was never printed;—the ex- 
istence of a 4to. Pamphlet, the Tragedy of Old 
Madam Gwynne, which I should like to get sight 
of, as well as Capt. Smith's work, —a book that I 
have also searched for in vain. Doubtless Capt. 
Smith is a nom de plume. A more recent work, 
published 1730, under his name, entitled Court 
Intrigues, I have seen; but although some of 
King Charles II.’s beauties are included in it, 
very scant is the allusion to Nell. 

Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” state where a 
copy of either of these works may be found ? 
Also in whose possession now are the four MS. 
vols. of Satires, &c.? And having made these 
inquiries,'I will now endeavour to answer Oldys’s 
Queries. I believe Dr. Tenison’s sermon upon 
the death of the lady was never printed. 

The Tragedy of Old Madam Gwynne certain! 
alludes to Nell’s mother; for the Domestic Intel. 











~[* Although —_ by Curll, this work is more 
7 amy 4 known as Betterton’s History of the Stage, 8vo. 
1741, —Ep. } 
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ligencer of Aug. 5, and the English Intelligencer 
of Aug. 2, both record the fact that, sitting near 
the waterside at her house by the Neat houses* at 
Chelsea, she fell into the water accidentally and was 
drowned. 

« Touching the exact period of her daughter's 
death, her biographers have differed, some making 
this event to happen in 1691, and Oldys among 
the number ; but I believe I can set the question 
at rest, for I recently discovered a letter bearing 
date London, Nov. 15, 1687, which mentions the 
fact in these words: —‘“ Last Sunday night 
Madam Gwin dyed and left the Duke of St. Al- 
bans her executor.” 
Sunday, November 13th, 1687. 


| 
I subjoin a copy of the Receipt of Nell Gwynne’s 


ension, which was until very recently in my pos- 
.] ¢ 


session : — ¥ 
“ The 26% die May 1681. 


Rect then on an Ord of the xxviijt® day of March 1681 
by virtue of his Mat** lres of privy seale dated the xit® of 
June 1679 of St Thomas Vernon Knt one of y® Tellers of 
his Ma‘ Receipt of Excheqr By me James Fraser As- 
signee of M™ Elianer Gwynn the some of two hundred 
and fifty poundes in pte of An order of v™"! towards the 
support of herself and Charles Earle of Burford for one 
Quarter of a yeare ended at y* Feast of the Birth of our 
L* God 1680. I say rect 
“ oct 
“ Two hundred and fifty pound. 
“* James FRASER.” 


(In dorso.) 
“To Madam Gwynn 
y® aceqt M*. Fraser 
2501 
26 die May 1681. 
28 May ordt da Barlow? ” 
Cu. Horrer. 





Portrait of Nell Gwin.—In a letter of William 


Huddesford, I find the following notice of a por- 
trait of this frail beauty, and should be glad if | 


So that she expired on | 





to France, and had some of these muskets made at Vin- 
cennes.” — Gent, Mag., xxix. 344. 


Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


Button's Epitaph.—In The Bee (Budgell’s) 
vol. i. p. 43., we find the following epitaph “ upon 
Mr. Button, lately deceased, who formerly kept a 
noted Coffee House near Covent Garden”: ~ 

* Odds fish and fiery Coals, 
Are Graves become Button-Holes?” 
W. J. T. 

Apsidal Churches.— Hadleigh, Essex ; Eynes- 
ford, Kent, both in the vicinity of ancient castles. 

T. H. Pattison, 


Curivsity. — 

«“ The following distich is engraved on a small piece of 
ivory about an inch a, in the possession of a gentle- 
man residing in the Market Place, Retford : — 

“* BE:: NOT:: DOWN!:: WHEN:: THOV:: ART: : ProoR’ 

BUT * STVR * THY * HAND * AND * WORK * FOR * MORE*’ 
This curiosity is supposed to be about four centuries old.” 
(From the Gainsbro’ News, Nov. 19, 1857.) 

K. P. D. E. 


Restitution. — The following may not be unin- 
teresting at the present time : — 

“ Whereas Jeremiah Snow, late of Lumbard-Street, 
Goldsmith, now living in Broad Street, did owe divers 
persons, Anno 1652, Eight thousand Three hundred 
pounds; who at his desire did accept of 6225 pounds in 


| full, and gave him Discharges absolute; which was occa- 


sioned by the failing of two French Merchants, who were 
at that time indebted to him Three thousand Four hun- 
dred pounds, but never paid him a Fifth part (as by the 
Testimonials remaining with the Public Notary it may 
appear), since which time it hath pleased God to bless 
his Endeavours with some small estate; He, therefore, 
in gratitude and justice invites them to receive the full 


| remainder of their Principal money, excepting such as by 


any of your correspondents can say where the 


painting is now preserved : — 

“ There was a picture of Nell Gwyn at the lodgings of 
Dr. Leyborn, late principal of Alban Hall: probably now 
it is at Westwell, near Burford, in the possession of Mr. 
Taylor, his nephew. It was, I am told, drawn by a 
famous flower-painter (my intelligencer forgot the name), 
whom King Charles forced to draw it. It had a most 
amazing softness,” 

Epwarp F. Riwsavrr. 





Minor Notes. 

Vincennes Rifle: Revolvers anticipated. — 

“ Advice has been received of an invention to make 
muskets weighing only 9 Ibs., that will cagry a bail 900 
paces, and fire 15 times in a minute. The inventor’s 
name is Brodier, an Englishman, who earried his secret 








* The Neat houses were on Millbank near the wooden 
bridge called Chelsea bridge or Pimlico, 


his oath he shall affirm to have paid in part, or in whole. 

“And he declares this Publication is not for vain- 
glory (Retribution in this kinde being indispensable), nor 
to get more credit, but because his,Friends have adjudged 
it conveniently necessary, that his Vindication might be 


| as publick as then was the scandal.” — London Gaz., 





March 4, 1666. 
Ricuarp Hoorss, F.S.A. 


White Waltham. 


The Schoolmaster is Abroad. — This saying ori- 
ginated with Lord Brougham, and is thus reported 
in one of his speeches : 

“ Let the soldier be abroad, if he will; he can do no- 
thing in this age. There is another personage abroad — 
a person less imposing —in the eyes of some, perhaps, 
insignificant. The schoolmaster is abroad ; and I trust to 
him, armed with his primer, against the soldier in full 
military array.” 

His lordship could not have been more happy 
in his explanation of a schoolmaster’s power, in- 
fluence, and strength in peaceable times; but his 
remark that a soldier “can do nothing in this 
age,” is certainly not substantiated, when one re 
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flects on the many gallant deeds which, since the 
summer of 1854, have been performed in the 
Crimea, in Persia, in Kars, in the Bengal mutiny, 
or in China. The Victoria Cross expresses to the 
courageous men who have won it a wholly differ- 
ent opinion. W. W. 

Malta. 


Statistics of Languages. —I have recently had 


an opportunity of comparing together fourteen | 


languages, through the medium of a piece of Latin 
consisting of 1023 words, which had been ably 
translated into the other thirteen tongues. The 
result of a most careful enumeration of words and 
letters is recorded in the following table :— 


tanenage, «Nye Nmuenst Ameen 
French - 1637 7335 4°48 
German - 1240 6356 5°12 
Hungarian 1059 6180 58 
Dutch - 1354 6153 45 
Greek - (wanting) 6184 

Irish - 1244 6084 4:88 
Polish - 1041 6029 57 
Italian - 1281 5984 4°86 
English - 1345 5549 41 
Latin - 1023 5378 5°25 
Spanish - 1186 5805 4-4 
Russian - 1013 5300 5°23 
Illyrian - 992 5121 5°16 
Servian - 981 5098 5°19, 


The French stands gibbeted as the most cir- 
cumlocutory, as might have been expected ; the 
Servian has the credit of being the most symboli- 
cal. The Hungarian, and then the Polish, have 
the longest words; the English, as might have 
been expected, has the shortest of all. 

By counting the vowels and consonants in each 
version, and dividing the number of the latter by 


popular. Of course I do not mean the novels of 
the time, which have very little to recommend 
them, but the Voyages imaginaires, of which there 
were several, now only known to book collectors. 
One of these has this title : 

“ The Travels and Adventures of William Bingfiekl, 
Esq., containing as surprising a fluctuation of circum- 
stances both by sea and land as ever befel one Man; with 
} an accurate Account of the Shape, Nature, and Properties 
of that most furious and amazing Animal, the Dog-bird. 
Printed from his own manuscript, with a beautiful Fron- 
tispiece. London, 1754. Two vols. 12mo.” 

Of course William Bingfield, Esq., is a myth, 
but his travels are most amusing ; so much so, 
that if they had fallen in the way of Sir Walter 
Scott, we believe he would have included them in 
his volume of Popular Romances as a suitable 
companion to Peter Wilkins, Robinson Crusoe, and 
Gulliver. Can anything be ascertained as to the 
author ? J. M. 


Tenth Wave. — What is the natural pheno- 
menon observed with respect to the tenth wave ? 
In Burke’s Letters on a Regicide Peace he says, 
“until at length, tumbling from the Gallick 
coast, the victorious tenth wave shall ride like 
the bore over all the rest.” I find, too, in one of 
Ovid's Epistles from Pontus — 

“,. . » Qui fluctus supereminet omnes 
Posterior nono est, undecimoque prior.” 

I know that each third wave is commonly re- 
marked to be larger than the others, and the 
cause is easily assignable; but I have not been 
able to find among seamen that any peculiarity is 
observed as to the tenth. O. H. 


Recipe for Tracing-paper.— Can any gentle- 





the number of the former in each, we obtain the 
following table : — 


German . 
Italian } ‘ ‘ , shad 
French 

Spanish t - - - 1°24 
Latin 

Servian - - - - 1-44 
Polish - - - - 1°54 
Hun ay ’ . P 1-67 
Dutc , 
English - - - - 1:70 


From this it appears that the German and Italian 
have the greatest proportion of vowels, and the 
English has the least. C, Mansrrexp Inexesy. 

Birmingham. 





Pinor Queries. 

Travels of William Bingfield.—During a con- 
siderable part of last century various works of 
fiction issued from the English press, many of 
which at merit, and some of which, 


man favour me with a good recipe for making 
tracing-paper ? and if so, would he kindly send it 
to W. Percy Payne. 
6. Stock-Orchard Villas, 

Holloway. N, 


Cameronians. —Is the sect of Cameronians now 
in existence? Where can I find anything about 
it? Of course I know where to get information 
more than enough of the Cameronians of the 
seventeenth century ; but I want to know about 
their successors at the latter end of the last cen- 
tury and the beginning of this, and at the present 
time. Gus pv. Tempt. 


Domenichino's “ Galatea.” —Can any art-loving 

or art-knowing readers of “N. & Q.” tell me 

where Domenichino’s “ Galatea” is preserved ? 
E 


Oxford. 


Celebrated Pill. —In the Obituary of the Gen- 
— Magazine (vol. vi.), February, 1736, I 
nd: — 





Peter Wilkins for instance, still continue to be 


“ 11% inst., Vesey Hart, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, About 
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15 months ago, he took the celebrated Pill, which had at 
first such violent effects as to throw him into convulsions 
and deprive him of his sight; on Recovery, he fell into a 
Consumption.” 

Query, Can any of your medical readers inform 
me if anything is known of this wondrous pill, or 
of its ingredients ? J. B.S. 


Lord Nelson's Library.— Among the late E. H. 
Barker's Notes and Memoranda, I find the follow- 
ing: — 

“ London, Oct. 7, 1838. Saw Major Revell, who says 
that, when he was a young man, he conversed for two 
hours with Lord Nelson at the shop of White the book- 
seller. His Lordship was very fond of scarce and curious 
books, and said that he would purchase all which were in 
the shop, if he could afford it. The Major says that he 
(Nelson) had a large library.” 

Query, Had Nelson a curious library, and was 
it dispersed by auction? Epwarp F. Rimsavtr. 


Fairfax Family.—In Camden's Britannia I 
find several members of the celebrated Fairfax 
family of Yorkshire located at Barford, a village 
near Warwick, 1647. Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me when they became located 
in Warwickshire, and which of their ancestors 
settled there ? 

I also find that Denton Castle, the family seat, 
with the estates, have been sold to a Mr. Ibbet- 
son. Query, When were they sold, and by whom? 

H, H. Campsett. 

Twickenham. . 


Jewish Rabbis. —I am anxious to know where 
I can find a good list of Jewish rabbis and their 
commentaries and works, with their floruits. It 
would, I believe, confer an obligation on many of 
your readers if you would print one in your 
columns, since in Wetstein and others (i.e. Gro- 
tius) even the slightest particulars concerning the 
rabbis they quote would interest, and no ordinary 
Dictionaries give them. For instance, who is 
Gorionides ?* Tyro. 


Contrition of the Ancients at the point of Death. 
— Can any of your learned correspondents show 
that the ancients on their death-beds, whilst in- 
voking the assistance and protection of the gods 
hereafter, ever expressed repentance, or asked 
pardon, for their earthly transgressions ? 

Siema (Customs). 


The Fire-Worshippers. — What truth is there 
in this cutting from a local paper? It is worth 
preserving : 

“The Pays 
cember 12, whic 

{* Our correspondent has not consulted the learned 
work of Julius Bartoloccius, Bibliotheca Magna Rabbinica 
de Scriptoribus et Scriptis Hebraicis, 4 vols. Roma, 
1675-94, fol. In yol. iii, p. 799, is a notice of Joseph 
Gorionides, } 


motes letters from Pondicherry of De- 
state that the last féte of the Parsees 








of Madras, who are less numerous than at Bombay, was 
celebrated with extraordinary solemnity. Two priests, 
after lighting the sacred fire, which was to continue 
gurning for a year, threw themselves into the flames ut- 
tering cries of joy. This event, for which the spectators 
were wholly unprepared, produced an immense sensa- 
tion.” 

The catastrophe of Moore's Fire- Worshippers, 
in which the hero immolates himself by a death 
in the sacred fire, has always been found fault 
with as contrary to the religion of the Parsees, 
who, it was said, would look upon such an act as 
a pollution of the sacred elements. The foregoing 
paragraph contradicts this assertion. 

Wuu1aM Fraser, B.C.L. 

Alton, Staffordshire. 


Rhelands.—According to a MS. note of James 
West, the elder Tradescant bought his house at 
South Lambeth of a person named Rhelands. 
Query, Who was he? Epwarp F. Riuwsavtrrt. 


Whitfield’s Eloquence.—This singular character, 
the Rev. George Whitfield, preached a farewell 
sermon to his friends at the Tabernacle in Moor- 
fields, Aug. 30, 1769, immediately before his de- 
parture for Georgia. His text was from St. John, 
x. 27, 28., “My sheep hear my voice, &c.” 
He is said to have commenced his discourse in 
the following manner : — 

“In our Morning Service we say, ‘ We have erred and 
strayed from our ways like lost sheep.’ Turn a horse 
out and he will go back again, and a dog will find his 
way home; but when a poor sheep wanders, he knows 
not his way; baaing here, bleating there, as much as to 
say, dear stranger, show me my home again. Dr, Mar- 
ryat, who was not ashamed to preach in the true market 
language, once said at Pinner’s Hall (and God grant that 
pulpit may never want such a preacher to fill it!), ‘ Don’t 
you know God has a great dog to fetch his sheep back 
when they wander?’ 

He concludes his sermon in these words : — 

“ May the Lord help you to pray for me, and help me 
to pray oe And if Iam drowned, if I can, while I am 
drowning, I will say, Lord! take care of my dear London 
sheep.” 

It is but fair to say, that I take these passages 
from second-hand authority. Is the sermon pub- 
lished ? epwarp F, Risavtt, 


Tame Crocodiles. —I remember having read 
many years ago, that the ancient Egyptians do- 
mesticated crocodiles, and tamed them to fight in 
arenas, backed by armed men, much in the same 
manner as knights in subsequent ages contested 
in open lists. What authority is there for this? 
and where may notices of such strange encounters 
be found ? B. 


Abraham Atkins’s Marriage Certificate, —I am 
very desirous of obtaining the marriage certificate 
of Abraham Atkins with Elizabeth, or Anne, 
Clayton, which is believed to have taken place 
either in London or Lancashire, the lady having 
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resided at Bamber bridge, or Preston, or its 
neighbourhood in the latter county. 

I have addressed an advertisement to parish 
clerks, but hitherto have received no reply. If 
you will do me the favour to make known my 
wish in your “ N. & Q.” so widely circulated and 
universally admired, it might possibly lead to the 
discovery of where the marriage took place, 
though so long ago as the year 1717, or even pre- 
viously, and procuring the certificate, for. which 
a gratuity of ten pounds will be given. Address, 
Mr. Cawer, Melbourn, near Royston, Cambridge- 
shire. 


Fencible Light Dragoons. — Towards the end of 
the last century, and during the French revolu- 
tionary war, there appears to have been in this 
country a very considerable cavalry force of the 
above description: and I should glad to be 
made acquainted with particulars of these Fen- 
cibles, viz. their origin, strength, duties, and dura- 
tion of services. Qu2siTUvs. 


Quotation. — Who is the author of the following 
lines ? I am not certain as to the accuracy of the 


text: 
“ Suns may set, and moons may wane, 
Rise, and are restored again.” 


C. W. Sraunton. 
Willie Wood. — There is, I believe, a Jacobite 
song in existence under the above title. Can any 
reader of “N. & Q.” oblige me with a copy of it, 
or refer me to some work in which it may be 
found ? T. Huaues. 
Chester. 
Was Perkin Warbeck, Richard Duke of York ? 
—At the risk of opening up an old subject, I 
venture to ask the above question; it occurred 


to me the other day, on reading Mrs. Shelley's | 


romance The Fortunes of Perkin Warbeck; as in 
the preface to that work she states, that “ Records 


exist in the Tower, some well known, others with | 
which those who have access to those interesting | 


papers are alone acquainted, which put the ques- 
tion almost beyond a'doubt.” Sir Henry Ellis, 
who must have had ample opportunities of be- 
coming acquainted with the real state of this 
interesting question, remarks, in his Letters illus- 
trative of English History (1st Ser. vol. i. p. 18.), 
“*Who was Perkin Warbeck?’ is a question which 
the English annals cannot resolve.” There is oul 

once mention make of Perkin Warbeck in this 
publication (see “N. & Q.” 1* §. iv. 377.), and 
that is an allusion to his landing in England, in a 
Note by Sir F. Mappen; where, however, he 
mentions having drawn up an article on his his- 
tory, for the Society of Antiquaries, which was 
printed in The Archeologia, xxvii. 153. I am 
unable to refer to this work, and would therefore 
beg a corner for my Query, which, if it meets the 
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eye of Sir F. Madden or Mr. T. Duffus Hardy, 
may, perhaps, elicit a reply. A. S. A. 
Barrackpore, E. I., Dec. 24, 1857. 





Minor Queries With Answers. 


Richard Fitz-Ralph [R. Armachanus}.— There 
Sormerly existed in Archbishop Tenison’s librar 
a MS. Sermon, preached by Richard Fitz-Ralph 
in Coleraine (see Reeve’s Eccl. Ant. Down and 
Connor, p. 75.): is it known where this MS. is 
now preserved ? If lost, as I fear, are there any 
known transcripts of it, and where? What other 
writings (unpublished) remain by this author ? 
and where can I get the best biography of him ? 

Entvri. 

Fivemiletown. 

There is a very good account of Richard Fitz-Ralph 
in Prince’s Worthies of Devon, pp. 294—298. Ware and 
Harris assert that the prelate was a native of Dundalk: 
hence the following distich formerly chanted by the pea- 
santry of Ireland: 


“ Many a mile have I gone, and many did I walk, 
But never saw a holier man than Richard of Dundalk.” 


Prince, however, contends, with some appearance of truth, 
that Fitz-Ralph was born in England, at North-hall, 
Widecombe-in-the-Moor, which is thus noticed by a poet 
whose history may be good,’ although his poetry is but 
indifferent : 
“ The messuage there, which antiently 
was chief, or capital, 
Tho’ much decay’d, remaining still, 
is called yet North-hall. 
This house did antiently belong 
to Ralph the son of Ralph; 
So is he named in a Deed 
of much antiquity, 
Which bears no date, for at that time 
was less iniquity.” 
Prince adds, “on probable grounds we may conclude that 
| he was a native of this country; viz. that he was edu- 
cated at Oxford; was chosen Commissary [ Vice-Chan- 
cellor] of that university ; was made Archdeacon of 
Lichfield; and was encouraged against the cunning en- 
croachments of the Mendicant Friars by the English 
bishops and prelates.” Prince farther argues that he 
was born in Devonshire: 1. From his family having been 
long settled there. 2. That he was consecrated at Exeter, 
| probably having come to take leave of his relatives and 
friends. Prince also quotes a list of his Works from 
Bale. In the Lansdowne MS. 393. are the following 
pieces by Fitz-Ralph: 1. Sermones habiti in variis locis, 
de diversis sanctis et temporibus. 2. Propositio ad 
Papam ex parte illustris Principis Domini Regis Anglin 
in consistorio pro gratia Jubilea ejusdem Domini Regis 
populo obtinenda, anno Domini 1349, de mense Augusti. 
3. Propositio ex parte Prelatorum et Curatorum tocius 
ecclesie coram Domino nostro Papa in publico Consistorio, 
A.D. 1350, mensis Julii die quinta. 4. Propositio facta in 
Consistorio coram Domino Papa et Cardinalibus ac Pre- 
latis ad utilitatem Cleri ac populi Christiani super ma- 
teria mendicitatis ac privilegiorum contra fratres de 
ordinibus Mendicantium quibuscunque apud Avinion’ die 
viii. mensis Novembris, a.p. 1857. 5. Objectus Domini 
Ardmachani. 6, Informationes et motiva Domini Ard- 
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machani dat’ Judicibus super declaratione habenda de 
illa extravagante Johannina. Vas electionis, &c. At 
Oxford are the following pieces in the college libraries: 
Propositio contra Mendicantes: St. Mary Magdalene, 
xxxviii. 54. Opus super P. Lombardi Sententia: Oriel, 
xv. 1. Summa contra Armenos: New College, xc. 126. 
Responsio de Armenorum heresi: Lincoln, xviii. 218. 
Sermones de tempore et de sanctis, et alia opuscula: New 
College, xc. 2. Sermo habitus Avinoniz, 1557: Corpus 
Christi, clxxxii. 53. Errores ex libris ejus: New Col- 
lege, cexe. 58. Ex defensione curatorem: King’s Coll., 
ecelxxx. 384. De pavpertate Christi: Merton, cxiii. 143. 
See Coxe’s Catalogus Cod. MSS. Oxon.) 


Lighting of Towns with Gas. — At a recent 
meeting in the town of Longford, which is now 
lighted with gas, Mr. William Daniel, of Dublin, 
is reported to have mentioned the following cir- 
cumstances of interest : 

“In 1802 Golden Lane, in London, was lighted as an 


experiment, that being the first street lighted with gas in | 


the world. Gas was introduced into Dublin in 1818, but 
the city was not generally lighted until 1825. In the 
year 1825 his late father undertook the first and largest 
contract given in Ireland, viz. the erection of all the lamp 
posts, brackets, lanterns, and gas pipes for the city of 
Dublin. In the same year, Edinburgh and several large 


| 
| 
} 
| 


St. Neot’s as their birth-place, on the authority of their 
nephew, Mr. White, a druggist, of Lombard Street; but 
the Admission-Book of Caius College, Cambridge, says of 
Exton, ‘In the very imperfect and inaccurate pedigree of 
White, in Thoresby’s Leeds, p. 257., edit. 1715, Francis is 
made the son of Hugh White, Esq. Hugh White was 
probably the uncle instead of the father. In 1622, Francis 
White was promoted to the Deanery of Carlisle, and in 
1625 was appointed Senior Dean of Sion College. In 
1626, soon after the publication of his learned controversy 
with Fisher the Jesuit, he was advanced to the Bishopric 
of Carlisle; translated to Norwich in 1628; to Ely in 
1631. He died in Feb. 1637-8. John White, his brother, 
was vicar of Eccles in Lancashire, and chaplain in ordi- 
nary to King James I. He died in 1615 in great poverty, 
leaving seven children, John, Christiana, Fleetwood, Ed- 
ward, Richard, Francis, and Peter. A portrait of John 
White is prefixed to his Workes, folio, 1624, with the 
following inscription: “ Effigies doctissimi viri domini 
[ohanis White, S. Theol. Profess.;” his arms, with the 
motto “Si non hodie quando.” Besides Fuller, consult 


| Wood’s Athena (Bliss), iii. 238.; but especially Gorham’s 


towns in England were lighted with gas; the Continent | 


followed immediately after, and now it had spread all 
over the world. In London alone the gas piping was not 
less than two thousand miles, and in the United King- 
dom the capital expended in the formation of gas com- 
panies amounted to 26,000,000/, the average dividend 


paid on that capital being 64 per cent. In some instances | 


gas companies paid as much as 15 per cent.” 


These particulars deserve, I think, a corner in 
“N. & Q.,” and may be the means of drawing forth 
some useful information. ADHBA. 


{It was in 1807 that Alderman Wood attempted to 
light with gas the Golden Lane brewery, and a part of 
Beech Street and Whitecross Street. Mr. Murdoch of 
Soho, near Birmingham, we believe, has the merit of 
being the person who first applied gas to the usual pur- 
poses of artificial lighting. Even as early as 1792 it was 
used in his house and offices at Redruth in Cornwall. 
But the illumination of his Soho works at the Peace 
which took place in the spring of 1802, was the first 
splendid public exhibition. In 1803, Mr. Winsor pub- 
licly exhibited his plan of illumination by coal-gas at the 
Lyceum theatre in London. Afterwards Mr. Winsor re- 
moved his exhibition to Pall Mall, where, early in 1807, 
he lighted up a part of one side of the street, which was 
the first instance of this kind of light being applied to 
such a purpose in London. See Matthews’s Historical 
Sketch of Gas- Lighting, 1827.] 


White Family. — Dr. John White, of Eccles in 
Lancashire, and afterwards of Saxham in Suffolk, 
author of The Way of the True Church. He had 
a brother Francis, Dean of Carlisle, author of 
The Way of the True Church ——_ 1624. 
Any information as to the family history of the 
above will be thankfully received by 

A. Horr Waurre. 





Hist, and Antiquities of Eynesbury and St. Neot’s, vol. i. 
pp. 216—226. ] 


Catalogues of Private Libraries. — Has there 
been any good form of a Catalogue for a private 
library published? such as would answer for a 
collection of about eleven hundred volumes or so ; 
in fact, a small but gradually increasing library. 

M. R, 1. A. 

[ About two or three years since Letts of Cornhill pub- 
lished such a Catalogue as our correspondent requixgs. It 
is printed in large and small octavo, and was noticed in 
“N. & Q.” at the time of its publication. ] 


Old Plays. —Can you inform me whether the 
list of plays — to the old play of Tom 
Tyler and his Wife, 1661, and professing to be 
“a true, perfect, and exact catalogue of all the 
Comedies, &c. that were ever yet printed and pub- 
lished,” may be regarded as correct, as far as the 
authorship of the various pieces are concerned ? 
and whether the fact of certain plays therein being 
noted as by William Shakspeare carries any weight 
with it ? G. H. K. 

[This is merely an augmented list to the one prefixed 
to Goffe’s tragi-comedy of The Careless Shepherdess by 
the booksellers who published that piece in 1656. Tom 
Tyler and his Wife is ascribed to William Wager; and 
the list of plays at the end to Francis Kirkman, the book- 
seller, Its inaccuracies have no doubt been corrected in 
Stephen Jones’s edition of Baker’s Biographia Dramatica, 
2 vols. 1812.] 


“ Milliner.” —The occupation of a milliner, I 
believe, is the making of bonnets. What is the 
derivation of the word? I have been told that 


| Milan, in Italy, once supplied the fashionables of 


| 


Both John and Francis White were born at St. Neot’s | 


in Huntingdonshire, of which place their father, Peter 


White, was vicar. Fuller ( Worthies, co. Hunts.) gives | 


Europe with their bonnets; and hence the word 
milliner. Is this correct ? C. K. 


Dr. Johnson believes it to be Milaner, an inhabitant 
of Milan; others, Maliniere, from Malines, as the French 
call Mechlin ; or millenarius, because he deals in a thou- 
sand articles. “It is, perhaps,” says Richardson, “ mis- 
tlener, from mistlen or mestlin, a medley or mixture. One 
who deals in a mixed variety of articles.”] 
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Shelley's “ Letters.” — Were not the Letters of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley (with an Introductory Es- 
say by Robert Browning, London, Edward Moxon, 
Dover Street, 1852) a proved forgery ? A, X. 

[These Letters are said to have been fabricated by G. 
Byron. See The Atheneum for 1852, pp. 278. 301. 325. 
355. 381.; the Literary Gazette of 1852, pp. 205, 254. 279. ; 
and Westminster Review, vol. i, N, 8. p. 502.] 





Replies, 
JAMES BAYNES, PAINTER IN WATERCOLOURS, 
(2™ S. iii. 157.) 

In answer to Mawisticx,* who, I presume, 
takes up the mahl-stick, not only as a nom du 

erre, but as an implement of chastisement, 

ike — 

“ Carreiio, who once broke a scholar’s arm by a blow 
of the heavy staff, which he used like Giordano, for the 
double purpose of supporting his wrist and maintaining 
order in his school. When the lad’s father complained 
of this more than Spartan discipline, the goodnatured ab- 
sent artist is said to have aggravated the outrage by 
seeking to excuse himself by a pun. ‘I was very un- 
lucky,’ he said, ‘ for the blow was given with the greatest 
tiento, caution.’ Tiento also means mahl stick.” ¢ 

And Mr. Mawtsticx will find the meaning of 
my words if he will read with caution— for I 
neve? placed Mr. Baynes and the Great Paul 
Sandby upon the same horizon —as there they 
would have been specks invisible. I merely 
brought them in the foreground: venturing com- 
parisons that might have been made between the 
works of Michael Angelo and Mr. Titmarsh, or 
any other two artists — medieval or modern, 
gentle or simple. 

I send entries from the Royal Academy Cata- 
logue : which are in oil, and which in water-colour, 
I cannot tell ; though I have the first authority in 
stating that the said Baynes never had a work 
refused admission to “the Exhibition,” as the an- 
nual show of pictures was called prior to ‘the 
(Great) Exhibition” of 1851 :— 

1796, 703, Landscape—with a Waterfall. 
708. Landscape — Evening. 
— 709, Landscape — A Breeze after a Shower. 

vie 
1798. 854. Storm —a Sketch. 

394. Allington Castle, Kent. 
722. View of Launceston Castle, Cornwall. 
1799, 196. Cattle. 
840. S. View of Castle Acre Monastery, Norfolk, 
937. West Front of Castheliere Monastery, Norfolk. 
1800. 849. Wyndham Abbey, Norfolk. 
451. A Landscape. ~ 
1801, 537. View of Castle Acre Monastery, near Swaff- 
ham, Norfolk, 
599. View near Dolgelley, 





, Query the spelling of this word, 
Stirling’s Annals of the Artists of Spai 1004. 
8vo. London, 1848, v aetinche 
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1802. 21. Llangwynned Mills, North Wales, 
1803. 696, A Landscape and Cattle. 
1804, 463. A Landscape and Cattle. 
538. Melrose Abbey, Scotland. 
575. A View near Castle Acre Monastery, Norfolk. 
1805, 469. A Hermitage. 
1806. 340. Study after Nature. 
478. Cattle. 
499. Llanthanner, North Wales. 
533, Study after Nature. 
539. Melrose Abbey. 
833. View of Westmoreland. 
1807. 612. A Landscape— Cattle and Figures. 
1808. 391. Watering Cattle. 
453. Petticoat Stile, near Wilsden, on the Harrow 
Road. 
631. View in Hanging Wood, Woolwich. 
1809, 
1810, 
1811, 
1812. 
1818, 
1814. 507. A Cornfield. 
1815. 
1816. 
1817. 491. View of Allington Castle, near Maidstone, 
Kent. 
616. Part of Allington Castle, Kent. 
995. View of Sutton Church, near Maidstone, Kent, 
1818, 1077. Valle Crucis Abbey, North Wales, 
1819. 1121. View of a Cottage in Kent. 
1820. 
1821. 504. Saddle Back Mountain, Cumberland. 
599. A Peat Moss, near Keswick, Cumberland. 
1822. 
1823. 608. View in the Vale of Newlands, Cumberland, 
619. Harlech Castle, North Wales. 
1824, 
1825, 872. Allington Castle, Moonlight. 
1826. 
1827. 502. View from Nature. 
1. A Landscape — Composition, 
525. Landscape — Composition. 
711, Landscape from Nature. 
1828. 
1829. 539. South Front of Hurstmonceaux Castle. 
1830. 
1831, 587. Dolbadern Castle, North Wales. 
607. Ulswater. 
1832. 578. Ruins of Melrose Abbey. 
1833. 549. Pass of Llanberris, North Wales. 
618. Landscape — Composition. 
1834, 
1835. 
1836, 
1837. 736. Tunbridge Priory. 
1091. The Ruins of Castle Acre Abbey, Norfolk. 
Luxe Limyer, F.S.A. 
Regent’s Park. 


GENERAL WOLFE'S MONUMENT, 
(2™ S. iv. 75.) 

Allow me to correct R. in his quotation from the 
inscription on the monument to Wolfe. This 
honourable tribute to the memory of the distin- 
guished general who conquered Quebec, with the 
aid of soldiers from the American colonies, some 
of whom afterwards took part in the war of the 
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revolution, is erected on the plains of Abraham, 
about one mile beyond St. John’s Gate on the 
western side of the city, and on the spot where 
tradition says the hero breathed his last. 

It is formed of a square base about six feet 
high, from which rises a round shaft, entirely | 
plain, excepting a few beads near the top, which | 
terminates with a hemisphere, on which rest a | 
Roman sword and helmet, the latter encircled 
with a wreath of laurel. The whole monument 
is about thirty-five feet high; a substantial iron 
railing protects it from injury. The shaft and 
base are made of the dark grey stone found in 
this part of Canada, and the sword and helmet 
of bronze. On two sides of the base brass plates 
with inscriptions cast in relief are sunk into the 
stone. The one on the north side reads thus : — 

“ Here died 
WOLFE 
Victorious, | 
September 13, 1759.” 

That on the south side as follows : — 

“ This pillar was erected by the British army in Canada, | 
A.D. 1849. His Excellency, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Benjamin 
D’Urban, G.C.B., K.C.H., K.C.T.S. &c., Commander of 
the Forces, to replace that erected by Gov.-Genl. Lord 
Aylmer, G.C.B. in 1832, which was broken and defaced, | 
and is deposited underneath.” 

Weld, in his account of Quebec (see Travels in 
N. America in the Years 1795, 1796, 1797, 4to. 
London, 1799, page 179.), says, “ the spot * * * * 
is marked with a large stone, on which a true me- 
ridional line is drawn.” The one now standing 
is therefore at least the third monument which 
has been placed here to his memory. Near by is 
a well from which it is said water was brought to 
allay the thirst of the dying hero. 

In the governor’s garden in the eastern part of 
the city is another monument in the form of an 
obelisk and base about sixty-five feet high, on the 
north side of which is the name MonTCALM, and 
on the south wotre. The other two sides are 
filled with a very lengthy Latin inscription pur- 
porting that it was erected in 1827 by the united 
contributions of the British and French residents 
in Quebec to commemorate the virtue and he- | 
roism of the opposing generals who fell in the 
contest for supremacy in Canada.” It may not be 
out of place to add here that the remains of 
Montcalm have reposed since the day of his death 
in the Ursuline convent in the city. T. H. W. 

Richmond, Va., U.S. 





General Wolfe. — When he found himself mor- 
tally wounded, his principal care was that he 
should not be seen to fall: “Support me,” he 
said to those near him; “let not my brave soldiers 
see me drop. The day is ours. Keep it.” These | 
were his last words. (Gent. Mag., xxix. 496.) 


{* This Latin inscription is given in our 1* S. v. 186.] 


Lieut.-Gen. E, Wolfe, Col. 8th Reg., died 
March 27, 1759. (Jbid., 1759.) 

Gen. Wolfe’s remains were landed from the 
“Royal William,” Spithead, on Saturday, Nov. 17. 
(Ibid., xxix. 548.) Mackenziz Waxcort, M.A. 


General Wolfe, his Death, &c.— As you have 
inserted so many memoranda touching General 
Wolfe, the following quotation literatim from a 
MS. of the last century may not be unacceptable: 

“General Wolfe was wounded in the arm, then again, 
and carried off by two grenadiers. They said, They 
run! He said, Whorun? threw himself against a tree 
and died. He had red hair, was pretty well made, abste- 
mious from a boy, consumptive, but the upper lip united 
to the rim of the nose. 

“ His letter to Mr. Pitt. 

“He was ordered to come to action.” 

Cu. Horrsr. 


GOING TNE WHOLE HOG. ‘ 
(1* S. iii. 224. 250.; iv. 240.; 2" S, v. 49.) 


Just as the inquiries in “N, & Q.” respecting 
the “ Rule of Thumb” have brought out a variety 
of explanations, distinct and independent, but all 
tending to illustrate the phrase, so is it likely to 
happen with regard to the expression now before 
us, “ going the whole hog.” 

One of your correspondents, for instance, sug- 
gests that the expression may have taken its rise 
from Cowper’s lines, “The love of the world re- 
proved” (1* §, iii. 224.) This reference is so 
much to the purpose, that perhaps it may be well 
to cite a portion of the lines in question, which 
your correspondent has not quoted. Mahomet, 
says the poet, taught the Mussulman that in all 
swine there was a certain part that might not be 
eaten, leaving his followers to discover which. 

“ But for one piece they thought it hard 
From the whole hog to be debarr’d, 


Much controversy straight arose, 
These chose the back, the belly those ; 
By some ’tis confidently said 

. He meant not to forbid the head, 
While others at that doctrine rail, 
And piously prefer the tail. 
Thus, conscience freed from every clog, 
Mahometans eat up the hog.” 


Then comes the application. Such are you, 


| sings the poet, who profess to have renounced the 


world, One sees no harm in a “ friendly game of 


| ecards ;” another thinks there can be no evil “ina 


play.” Others, again, make an exception in favour 
of a “ concert” or a “race,” or “ shooting and the 
chace.” 
“ Reviled and loved, renounced and follow’d, 
Thus bit by bit the world is swallow’d; 
Each thinks his neighbour makes too free, 
Yet likes a slice as well as he; 
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With sophistry their sauce they sweeten, 
Till quite from tail to snout ’tis eaten.” 

Well; this is eating the whole hog, at any rate. 
But what is going the whole hog ? 

My own impression has long been that, however 
various the applications of the phrase, it properly 
and primarily belongs to the language of gamesters. 
“To go” so much, is to stake, bet, or venture such 
a sum. Imagine the money ventured to be foreign 
gold and silver. I have heard amongst English- 
men abroad such language as this:—“T'll go a 
dollar ;” “Til go four dollars;" “Tl go eight 
dollars ;” “ I'll go the whole doubloon.” 

Yet should any one hear amongst gamesters the 
expression “ J'll go the whole hog,” by no means let 
him infer that the play is for swine, whether whole 
or cut up. “ Hog,” in vernacular English, was, 
and is, a piece of money. Once it was a shilling, 
or sixpence (Halliwell). Now it is a five-shilling 
piece ; though still a shilling in Ireland, according 
to one of your correspondents, who gives an amus- 
ing illustration. Suppose the understood value 
to be acrown. The gamesters might then say, “ I'll 
go a shilling,” “I'll go half-a-crown,” “ I'll go the 
whole hog.” This I venture to submit as a pri- 
mary meaning of the phrase, though not by any 
means to the exclusion of other uses. 

The application, to different coins or sums, of 
the names of animals, as hog, pony, bull, and, in the 
West Indies, dog, is one of those modern things 
which have a very ancient origin. But “hog” has 
a particular claim to this distinction, hoger being 
the old Jewish-German name for a ducat. 

Hoger is from the Hebrew 1379 (Hagar, the 
proper name), which is supposed to mean a fugitive 
or a stranger. I can assign no reason why the 
German Jews should have conferred this appella- 
tion on the ducat, unless it was in allusion to 
Hagar’s banishment from the family of Abraham. 
The golden ducat was long excluded from the 
currency in Germany, where it was not allowed to 
circulate till a decree of the empire granted it 
admission in 1559. The sons of Abraham, dwell- 
ing of old on German soil, looked at this exclu- 
sion in their own point of view, missed the ducat 
as a Hagar cast out from among themselves, and 
called the exile Hoger. Hence hog, a piece of 
money ; hence, going the whole hog. 

Tuomas Boys. 





I believe that the true origin of this phrase 
arose from certain coins in the United States simi- 
lar to our tokens in the latter part of the last and 
beginning of the present century. These coins 
bore the figures of various animals, but most com- 
monly of a hog. “To go the whole hog,” there- 
fore, was to spend or stake the full amount of the 
piece of money bearing the hog’s image. F. C. H. 








MILTON ON HIS BLINDNESS. 
(2™ S. iv. 459.) 


“Some few years back the following lines were found 
among the remains of the poet Milton. They are instinct 
with the spirit of the great author of Paradise Lost, and 
reveal the inner life of one eminently possessed of the 
consolations of faith. There is an anecdote told of 
Charles II., that when urged by his courtiers to inflict 
some signal punishment upon Milton, the eloquent and 
intrepid champion of the Commonwealth, he inquired 
what was the position of the individual upon whom they 
invoked his vengeance — was he not old, blind, and des- 
titute? On receiving an affirmative reply, he said, that 
he considered that he was sufficiently punished by being 
reduced to such a condition. It is not improbable that to 
that circumstance we are indebted for the following beau- 
tifal and touching lines. They show that his soul was 
fortified against the shafts of his malicious adversaries, 
and that he was the subject of consolations which made 
him rather the object of envy than of pity. 


“T am old and blind! 
Men point at me as smitten by God's frown; 
Afflicted and deserted of my kind ; 

Yet I am not cast down. 


“T am weak, yet strong; 

I murmur not that I no longer see ; 

Poor, old, and helpless, I the more belong, 
Father Supreme! to Thee, 


“O merciful One! 
When men are farthest, then Thou art most near: 
When friends pass by, my weakness shun, 
Thy chariot I hear. 
“Thy glorious face 
Is leaning towards me; and its holy light 
Shines in upon my lonely dwelling-place — 
And there is no more night. 


“On my bended knee 

I recognise Thy om clearly shown: 

My vision Thou hast dimmed that I may see 
Thyself — Thyself alone. 


“T have nought to fear; 
This darkness is the shadow of Thy wing; 
Beneath it I am almost sacred, here 

Can come no evil thing. 


“Oh! I seem to stand 
Trembling, where foot of mortal ne’er hath been, 
Wrapped in the radiance of Thy sinless Land, 
Which eye hath never seen, 


“ Visions come and go; 
Shapes of resplendent beauty round me throng; 
From angel lips I seem to hear the flow 

Of soft and holy song. 


“Tt is nothing now, 
When Heaven is opening on my sightless eyes — 
When airs from Paradise refresh my brow 

The earth in darkness lies, 


“In a purer clime 
My being fills with rapture — waves of thought 
Roll in upon my spirit — strains sublime 

reak over me unsought. 

“Give me now my lyre! 
I feel the stirrings of a gift divine! 
Within my bosom glows unearthly fire, 

Lit by no skill of mine.” 


Of course this was not written by Milton, but 
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by Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, a lady living in Philadel- 
phia ! See Milburn’s Lectures (of New York), 
p- 101., London edition, 1857. The poem, how- 
ever, deserves preservation in “N.&Q.” E. D. 





Milton's Autograph (2™ S. iv. 287.) —I beg to 
say that I have in my possession a very old copy 
of Montaigne’s Essays, by John Florio, translated 
from the French by him, dedicated to Queen 
Anne, date 1613. And which, on the top corner 
of the title-page, has the signature of John Milton 
(plain John); and it has also another signature, 
on which, if any of your readers can give me a 
clue, I shall feel much obliged. It is a rather un- 
common name in this neighbourhood; in fact I 
do not remember to have seen it, but,still it might 
not be uncommon in those days: it is Antnony 
Pemprves. I have not the least doubt about 
both the signatures being genuine, and shall feel 
much obliged if you can throw any light as to 
whether it is likely to have been in the possession 
of the great poet ? LEopIEnsIs. 





Likeness of Milton (2™ 8. iv. 459.) —I possess 
an ivory medallion of this great poet: to me it is 
the only satisfactory likeness that has come under 
my ken. Query, Are such medallions of Milton 
common ? S. Wason. 





WORDS IN THE Eres (2™ S. iv. 434): inDUS- 
TRIOUS FLEAS. 


Many of the impostures practised on the public 
pass without exposure simply because the few 
who detect the fraud do not think it worth while 
to undeceive the many, who believe just what 
they are told to believe. Thus it has happened in 
the case of the child exhibited some years ago, 
and alluded to by your correspondent CenTuRIoN. 
The tissue of the human iris is made up of a mul- 
titude of fibres, interlaced one with the other, 
and interspersed with minute dots and tufts of a 
dark-coloured substance, termed “pigment,” which 
varies very much in different persons,\both as to 
colour and quantity. Those who have a light 
grey or bluish iris often exhibit irregular mark- 
ings near the edge of the pupil, which a livel 
imagination may easily resolve into letters. Such 
I suppose to have been the case with the French 
child. Wondering spectators were told they were 
to see “Napoleon Empereur” written on the 
eyes, and accordingly they did see it. I do not 
know whether the eyes were always viewed 
through a glass, or a tube of any kind: if through 
the latter, a little ingenuity would suffice to make 
printed letters, reflected in a concealed mirror, 
appear to the spectator to be actually upon the sur- 
face of the eye. While on this subject, I may 
say a few words on another deception, which had 


4 








surprising success in London and elsewhere; I 
allude to the exhibition of the so-called Industri- 
ous Fleas. The proprietors of these creatures 
published a description of the labour incurred in 
training and educating them, and then the aston- 
ished spectators were shown the fleas, engaged in all 
kinds of intelligent occupations ; drawing buckets 
from a well, playing in an orchestra, drawing 
a carriage, &c., &c. Now, as far as the fleas them- 
selves are concerned, anybody with a little patience 
may get up such an exhibition in a few hours. 
Take, for instance, the flea drawing a bucket from 
awell. The little model being provided, and a 
fine silver thread arranged to represent the chain, 
a stout flea is to be glued by his back to a fixed 
point. Of course he struggles to release himself, 
and kicks vigorously. If.the thread be placed 
so that his legs just scratch against it, it will be 
drawn down over the little pulley, and the tiny 
bucket will ascend. The carriage was moved by 
the struggles of several fleas glued to the little 
stem which represented the pole; and so on with 
the other tricks. No doubt it requires patience and 
neatness of hand to fasten the fleas in their proper 
positions, and to fabricate the apparatus; but a 
Geneva watchmaker would smile at the notion of 
such work being really difficult. The public be- 
lieved, and no doubt believe to this day, that the 
fleas were really tamed and taught; and I have 
heard sensible people gravely bring forward the 
exhibition of the “ Industrious Fleas” as an in- 
stance of what human ingenuity and patience can 
accomplish. JAYDEE. 





FISHING ON THE COAST. 
(2™4 S. v. 48.) 


I can refer G. R. L. to a very early and curious 
tract on this subject which I had some time ago 
in my possession : — 

“ Britaine’s Busse, or a Compvtation as well of the 
Charge of a Busse or Herring-Fishing Ship: As also of 
the gaine and profit thereby. With the States Procla- 
mation Annexed vnto the same, as concerning Her- 
ring-Fishing. By E. S. London: printed by William 
Iaggard for Nicholas Bourne, and are to be sold at his 
Shop at the South Entry of the Royal Exchange. 1615.” 

The preface invites attention to the profits 
made by the Dutch, and the expediency of build- 
ing large fishing vessels to compete with them. 
Allusion is also made to other treatises on the 
same subject. Oneis called the Brittish Monarchy, 
printed 1576; another, Hitchcock's New-Yeare's 
Gift, about ]586; a third is named England's 
Way to Win Wealth, and to encrease Ships and Mar- 
riners, 1613, written by a Yarmouth Man, “ very 
expert both in Navigation and Fishing;” and a 
fourth is styled the Trade's Increase, written about 
the same time as Britaine’s Busse. Great Yar- 
mouth, it appears, had already taken the lead in 
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this enterprise : for “one Roger Godsalue, Esquere, 
of Bucknam Ferry in Norfolke had begun to 
apply himselfe to this worthy work, and had on 
the stocks at Yarmoth five Busses,” which, ex- 
cepting one large “ Busse” building on the Thames, 
appear to have been the first of the kind in Eng- 
land. The author recommends the institution of 
a Joint-Stock Fishing Company, with @ capital of 
70,0002. or 80,000/., and 100 busses; and he esti- 
mates the profits at 75 per cent. Full directions 
are given for the building, equipping, arming 
(muskets, bandoleers, and pikes), manning, vic- 
tualling, and even physicking, connected with the 
enterprise. 

The tract is now in the Great Yarmouth Public 
Library, but I noted down the following ancient 
fishing terms : — 

Shivers, i.e. blocks or pulleys; now called 
sheaves. 

Warropes. Qu. Warps. 

Ipswitch Poledavis for sails; a kind of coarse 
canvas. 

Waterskeits for wetting the sails; skeets or 
scuppets. 

odden Scummers. Qu. Skimmers. 

Tron Esses, i. e. hooks in the form of an S “ to 
mend the shrowd chaines.” 

Orlup Nailes. Orlop, a part of a ship’s deck, is 
from the Dutch overloopen, to run over. 

Deepings and Masks, in connexion with nets ; 
and Nozzels, cords to fasten the nets to the ropes. 

Pynbolls or Bwyes (hod. the local pronuncia- 
tion); apparently the buoys, bowls, or tubs with 
a pin or staff, surmounted by a vane, to mark the 
locality of the nets, and which figure pictu- 
resquely among the waves, in marine pictures, 
such as Vandervelde’s. 

Gipping Knives and Heading Knives — the for- 
mer to open the fish. 

Roaring Baskets. 

Busses, Yagars, Pinkes, and Carwells ; vessels 
of different kinds. 

Herring Stickhes, i. e. barrels and chopstickes. 

Kip and Garfangle Hookes. 

Trinker Men and Trinker Boates. 

The above may serve as a small contribution to 
the new Dictionary of the Philological Society, 
ancient words of this kind not being likely to oc- 
cur generally; nor are the modern terms, such as 
one constantly hears among the fishermen of this 
coast [e. g. Beatsters, i. e. net menders (females, 
hence the Sax. fem. term, sfer); names of fish, 
such as the Sull, or horse-mackarel; Sweet Wil- 
liam, apparently a small species of-shark], to be 
found in any provincial vocabulary. I believe 
the small 4to. tracts of the seventeenth century, 
for which I have, I confess, a sort of mania, in 
common with many of my fellow subscribers I 
dare say, would be found particularly rich in ob- 
solete words. E. 8. Tarron. 





I know of no work, either ancient or modern, on 
coast fishing. A publication of the kind, ably com- 
piled and delineated, is a desideratum. G. R. L.'s 
Query reminds me of a very curious and primitive 
mode of capturing fish on the southern coast of 
Wales, a note of which may possibly be of service 
to some future writer on this subject. Owing to 
the recent establishment of so many iron works in 
the Principality, both sewin and salmon, which for- 
merly abounded in our Welsh rivers, have been 
driven to more northern localities, and in conse- 
quence the curious practice in question of taking 
them has almost, if not entirely, ceased. It was 
as follows: — The fishermen commenced their 
operations, at every ebbing of the tide, by stretch- 
ing a seine across the river (several hundred paces 
above the céast), and whilst drawing it towards 
the sea, they incessantly disturbed the water by 
beating the surface, as well as hurling into it 
the heaviest stones they could poise. The af- 
frighted fish made at once for the sea, which, how- 
ever, they could not reach except by passing 
through the intervening shallows. Here they were 
pursued by dogs trained for the purpose, and 
clubbed or speared by the men. I have fre- 
quently seen from one to two hundred fine fish, 
weighing from ten to twenty pounds each, taken 
in this extraordinary way. , 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Luther and Gerbelius (2™ S. iv. 519.) —Mar. 
Orror asks, how it was possible that Luther 
should use the edition of Gerbelius for his ver+ 
sion, since, according to Melancthon, the volume 
(meaning, I suppose, the whole of his version of 
the N. T.) was in the hands of the printer on 
May 5, 1522, “ only two months after the date of 
Gerbelius’ edition.” But in thiscomputation Mr. 
Orror is not correct. An interval of nearly 
fourteen months had passed. I have now before 
me acopy of the edition by Gerbelius. The title- 
page is wanting, but that page contains nothing 
more than the simple title of the work to which 
it is prefixed, viz. H KAINH AIA@HKH. In the 
last page of the volume, at the end of the list of 
errata, we find the following :—“ Hagenaz, in 
wdibus Thome Anshelmi Badensis, Mense Mar- 
tio, Anno Salutis mpxx1.” In the month of 
April, 1521, Luther pleaded his cause before the 
Diet at Worms, and at the end of that month was 
safely lodged, by his friend the Elector of Saxony, 
in the castle of Wurtemburg. 

“ In this retirement, which he used to call his Patmos, 
he first began to apply himself to the great undertaking 
of a new Translation of the Bible into German.”—Town- 
ley, Bib. Lit. ii, 275. 

Before he left the castle in March, 1522, he had 
translated the whole of the N.T. It was, clearly, 
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possible for him, therefore, to use the edition of 


Gerbelius: and I have no doubt that it was one 
of several copies of the N. T., printed and in 
manuscript, that the great reformer had before 
him. But that it was not the‘edition used by him 
for his version was clearly proved in the contro- 
versy on this subject which was carried on be- 
tween Eckhard on the one side and Boysen and 
Palme on the other, at the beginning of the last 
century. There was nothing indeed in the cha- 
racter of the text to entitle it to this distinction. 
It follows the second edition of Erasmus so ser- 
vilely as to omit Mark, xi. 26. For the omission 
of 1 John, v. 7. the editor could plead sufficient 
authority. 8. D 


The Mannock Family (2™ S. v. 5.) —Within 
my recollection, i. e. in 1837, a branch of the Man- 
nock family, professing the religion of the Church 
of Rome, was seated at Gifford’s Hall, near Had- 
leigh, in Suffolk. 
to a gentleman of my acquaintance, on whom I 
called when I was staying in the same year in 
that neighbourhood, on a visit to the Archdeacon 
of Colchester of that day, and more recently Dean 
of Canterbury. The mansion is of the true Tudor 
type, lying low among green meadows watered by 
a clear front stream, the Brent, I think. Whether 
this family still exists, or whether it is an off- 
shoot of the baronet family of Mannock, men- 
tioned in connexion with Pope, I am quite unable 
to state. Cc. W. 

[Gifford’s Hall was the property and seat of the baro- 
het family of Mannock, in whose ancestors the estate has 
been vested since the time of Henry VI. Sir George 
Mannock, the ninth baronet, died in 1787. William Va- 
lentine Commyns Mannock, Esq., died in 1819; after his 
death this property was purchased by Patrick Power, 
Esq., who has taken the name of Mannock. } 


Coal Clubs in Agricultural Districts (2° S. iv. 
491.)—A Query of the same kind as the above 
appeared about the same time in the Gardener's 
Chronicle. As Vryan Rueaep’s object is to 
benefit the poor to the greatest extent, and his 
fund appears to be a permanent one, the case of a 
neighbouring parish may be perhaps suggestive to 
him. 

At some time and by some person certain 
lands were devised—the rents to be applied, pri- 
marily, to the keeping up and decorating the 


parish church, and then the surplus to be divided | ,. ° 
| this was really the case ? 


among the poor. All documentary trace of this 


has vanished (how conveniently such documents | 


always do vanish !) —the land luckily, however, is 
still extant, and its proceeds are administered by 
trustees under, I believe, a Chancery deed, who, 
after expending a few shillings on tlfe outside of 
the fabric in the way of replacing a loose stone 
and stopping sparrow-holes in the thatch (the in- 
terior they refuse to interfere with), distribute at 
least a ton of coal to each household — provided 


they have a legal settlement in the parish, and 
have not been chargeable thereto for relief, for 
the space of a year. The man then becomes 
eligible to be placed on the list, but he has to 
wait then another year for his coals. By what 
parochial conspiracy this deed was originally ob- 
tained, it is impossible now to find out, but the 
working of the rule is excessively pernicious. 

The real persons benefited are the cottage 
owners and the ratepayers, —the one class by 
the advance of their rents, the others by the 
straits the poor will undergo to avoid forfeiting 
their coals by accepting parochial relief. The 
healthy and able-bodied labourer is no better off ; 


| while the infirm, the sick, the maimed—who are 


| driven by stern necessity to apply for assistance 


to the parish—are actually worse off than the 
would be, if no such charity existed; inasmuc 


| as they have to pay the extra rent, without the 





| 





a 4 | advantage of the boon held out to them as an in- 
The house was let at that time | 


ducement to hire in the first instance. No won- 
der, then, that, where no impediment exists, the 
charity is clamorously demanded as a right. 

E. 8. Taytor. 


Separation of the Sexes in Churches (2™ S. iii. 
108. 178.; iv. 54. 96. 499.) —In the parish of 
which I am the incumbent, situated in the co. 
Tyrone, and on the edge of the co. Fermanagh, a 
small portion of which is included in it, there are 
two Episcopalian places of worship ; in the smaller 
of which this distinction is rigidly observed, 
while in the larger there is a marked tendency 
towards the practice. 

Here at least Calvinistic tenets will not ac- 
count for the custom, which is locally attributed, 
both in this and neighbouring parishes, to Me- 
thodistic teaching, though with what truth I can- 
not say. Ewnivai. 


A Lady restored to Life (1* S. xi. 146.; xii. 
154, 215. 314.) —In Smith’s History of Cork, vol. 
ii. p. 428., I have met with the following para- 
graph : — 

“Mr. John Goodman of Cork died in January, 1747, 
aged about fourscore; but what is remarkable of him, his 
mother was interred while she lay in a trance; having 
been buried in a vault, which she found means to open, 
she walked home, and this Mr. Goodman was born some 
time after.” 

Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” tell me whether 
I have heard and read 
of many similar instances; but I am rather scepti- 
cal. ABHBA, 


Quotation Wanted: “ Millions of spiritual crea- 
tures,” &c. (2 S. v. 49.) — H. R. F. will find the 


line — 


“ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth ”— 


(not myriads) in Paradise Lost, book iv. line 677. 
Epw. J. Saaz. 
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Dr. John Everard (2 8. iv. 366.; v. 49.)— 
Dr. Everard deserves attention as an English 
Mystic and Christian Platonist; he is especiall 
noticeable as having produced the only Englis 
version of the celebrated works ascribed to Her- 
mes Trismegistus. I possess a copy of the second 
edition of this rare little book, and transcribe the 
title: — 

“Hermes Mercurtus Trismecistvs, His Divine Pr- 
MANDER. In Seventeen Books. Together with his Se- 
cond Book, called AscLerius; containing fifteen chapters, 
with a Commentary. ‘Translated..... out of the Origi- 
nal into English; by that learned Divine Dr. Everarp. 
Londo, Printed by J. 8. for Thomas Brewster at the 
Three Bibles in Paul’s Churchyard near the West End. 
1657. 24mo.” 

The Commentary is, I think, translated and ex- 
tracted from Rosseli’s folio. The First edition of 
this book was published in 1650. It is better 
printed than the second edition, but has not the 
Asclepius. The Preface to my copy is signed J. F. 

I find in a catalogue before me two editions of 
Dr. E.'s Gospel Treasury Opened, one dated 1653, 
the other 1659. This is but a scanty scrap of 
information for your correspondent C. D. H. 
trust that some one within reach of books will 
give us some personal Yetails about Dr. Everard. 

Errionnacn, 


“ Liane” (2™ §. v. 87.) —Charles Nodier, Dic- 
tionnaire Universel de la Langue Frangaise, Paris, 
1832 (vol. ii. p. 24.), has “ Liane, s. fém., t. de 
bot.; genre de plantes sarmenteuses, propres a 
emballer :” and, according as applied, probabl 
may mean, Anglict—radicle, or fibril, or tendril, 
particularly of the vine. Dera. 


I forget the title of an Edinburgh printed dic- 
tionary (12mo. 1823)—the author of which claims 
the introduction of the word, and defines it “a sort 
of Bindweed, a plant.” In Dictionnaire Classique, 
2nd ed. Paris, 1829 (known as de Rivarol’s) we 
find “ Liane, s. f. nom générique des plantes sar- 
menteuses d’Amérique.” Spiers, 8vo. 1850, gives 
“ Liane, liane ; liane & glacer l'eau, wild vine.” 

R. Wess. 


Bruges Monumental Inscriptions (2° 8. v. 68.) 
— Under the above heading, C. C. B. has noticed 
his having discovered a tombstone at Bruges to 
the memory of Mrs. More, descended from Sir 
Thomas More in the eighth degree of consangui- 
nity. A few particulars of that lady may be read 
with interest. Mrs. Mary Augustina More was 
sister of Father Thomas More, the Provincial of 
the Augustinians, and Superior of the Convent of 
Canonesses of St. Augustin, at Bruges; of which 
Mrs. More was Prioress. In 1794, she embarked 
with her community, on the approach of the 
French, and arrived in London on July 12. They 
were welcomed and settled at Hengrave Hall, in 
Suffolk; and continued there till the peace of 
Amiens, when Mrs. More returned with these 





nuns to their old convent at Bruges. It is ob- 
served of this lady by the Rev. B. Rayment, in 
his Piety Exemplified (vol. ii.), that, “like her 
great ancestor, she possessed a mind superior to 
every trial and diffi¢ulty.” She closed a long and 
meritorious life on March 23, 1807, in the seventy- 
fifth year of her age, at her convent at Bruges, 
having been the last lineal descendant of the 
Chancellor Sir Thomas More. F.C. H 


Turkish Titles of Pasha and Basha (2™ §, v. 
68.)—The Turkish language is a compound of 
Tartar, Persian, and Arabic. The Turk has 
adopted the Arabic alphabet, which having no 


letter p, he has used the Arabic , (b) to represent 


p by adding two dots, ». What the Persian and 


Turk call pasha, the Arab calls basha. In Frei- 
tag's Lexicon, bashd is rendered egregia ac bona 
indole fuit, from which it appears that the 
Arabs have borrowed the word from the Persian. 
Pasha is considered by D'Herbelot (Bibliothéque 
Orientale) as a corruption of padishah, from pad, 
guardian, and shah, king in Persian. Padishah 
is the highest sovereign title. Pashd is applied to 
the great officers of state; thus the high admiral 
is styled capudan pasha. T. J. Buckrton. 


Brus (plerumqué Braose) Family (2S. v. 77.) 
— This name has an almost infinite orthography, 
and, besides the above, it is sometimes Brutz, 
Brouce, Brehus, Breose, Brewis, &c. The family 
is of great antiquity, and appears on the roll of 
Battel Abbey ; and the earliest pedigree I believe 
will be found in Horsfield’s Hist. of Sussex, 2 vols. 
4to. (vol. ii, p. 186.), with the castle and barony 
of Bramber line of descent. William de Braose 
had a grant of thirty-eight manors in Sussex from 
William the Conqueror, and the arms there given 
differ from later coats of the same family ; they 
are, — Az, crusulé, or, a lion rampant, crowned of 
the last. And those which are figured in Lee’s 
Tetbury (p. 62.) are very dissimilar. (See also 
Collection of Coats of Armour of Gloucestershire, 
by Sir George Nayler, Lond., 1792, 4to., vol. i. 
pl. 8., Breosr.) Perhaps some reader of “N. & 
Q.” may explain this apparent incongruity. Mr. 


Lee, in his work, has given a very long account - 


of the Braose family, beginning with the twelfth 
century ; when the manor of Tetbury was given 
to Wm. de Braose by Henry L, and it was the 
place of sepulture of several of the family. ‘There 
was in the old church at Tetbury an altar monu- 
ment of the Braose family, probably five or six 
centuries old, which was so much dilapidated and 
ruinous that, in building the present church, it 
was judged advisable to remove it altogether. 
There is still, however, remaining a large sculp- 
tured figure in stone of one of the Braose family 
cross-legged, in a coat of mail armour, who had 
been at the Crusades. Devra. 
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On Language (2™ S. v. 69.) —The allusion is 
to the number of roots, not to the number of 
words formed from them : the latter are numerous, 
especially among the more civilised nations. The 
number of roots in any language is represented by 
Adelung, in the preface to Mithridates, to vary 
from 200 to 600. 

The flexibility of the organs of articulation in 
young persons enables them readily to imitate 
the sounds they hear. The variety of sounds in the 
Russian language enables the Russians in advanced 
age to pronounce the European and Asiatic tongues 
accurately, when an Englishman, a Frenchman, 
or German, would find accuracy impossible. After 
the powers of articulation have become fixed by 
constant use, great difficulty arises in any attempt 
to acquire new sounds, Even the Spanish and 
German Jew, although reading with the same 
vowel points and accents, vary in pronunciation. 
Neither can express M (th): the one calling it 
t, the other s. T. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfield. 


Bull Baiting (2™ S. iv. 351.) — There is a ring 
inserted in the pavement nearly in the centre of 
the market-place of this town (Hedon), which was 
used in bygone days for the baiting of bulls. This 
was not altogether a cruel pastime, as your corre- 
spondent supposes, but a fulfilling of the law, as it 
was required before a butcher could offer bull-beef 
for sale that the animal should be previously baited. 

. ‘ B. H. 

Old French Argot (2™ S. v. 69.)— 

1. Boursier, a poor scholar. “ Bursarii... . 
qu vox etiamnum obtinet in Academiarum pub- 
licarum scholasticis, quibus ob rei domestice pau- 
periem certa quedam stipendia exsolvuntur ex 
arca ad id destinata, ad peragendos studiorum 
cursus .... Wulgo Boursiers, qui idcirco de- 
meurer en bourse dicuntur.” 

2. Plumet, a beardless youth, sometimes a scape- 
grace, a young scamp, “Garcon plumet videtur 
ille, cui lanugo nascitur. ‘ Laquelle femme dist 
a Jehan de Fer qu'il estoit ung garson Plumet.’” 

“Garcon plumet, Jeune étourdi, qui n’a que 
du poil follet.” 

(Ihe above extracts are from Du Cange and 
his editors.) 

3. Tirelaine, a stealer of cloaks (by snatching, 
like the London wig-stealers of the last century). 
“ Tire-laine, s. m. S’est dit, comme Tireur de 
laine, pour Voleur de Manteaux.” — Bescherelle. 

“'Tireur de laine. Se disait autrefois d'un filou 
qui volait les manteaux pendant la nuite.” — Jb. 

Tuomas Boys. 

University Books (2™ S. iii. 31.) —The entrance 
books of Trinity College, Dublin, are not open to 
the inspection of the public. A certified extract 
from them can be obtained, but at a charge of 10s. 
The first entrance of which there is any record 








is that of William Wentworth, Esq., Nobilis, 
eldest son of Thomas Viscount Wentworth, born 
at Wentworth Woodhouse, Yorkshire, June 6, 
1625; entered T. D. C. as a Fellow Commoner, 
Jan. 12, 1637-8, being then eleven years, seven 
months, and four days old. 

All records of entrances for the preceding 
sixty years have disappeared. As a favour, the 
Senior Lecturer sometimes permits the books to 
be examined. ‘The first book, 1637 to 1725, has 
an Index. The book from 1758 to 1769 has 
been lost within the last forty years. It is said, I 
know not with what truth, that the late Rev. Dr. 
Prior, Vice Provost, was the culprit. The Uni- 
versity books, contradistinguished from those of 
the College, are open, as I understand, to the 
public, free of charge. Y. S. M, 


Jews forbidden to read Ezechiel (2°* S. v. 88.) 
— The injunction does not apply specially to the 
vision in the first chapter, but to the whole pro- 
phecy ; for as portions of this book (xviii. 20.) are 
in terms apparently contradictory to the law 
(Exod. xx. 5.), the Jew who from five years of 
age was instructed in the Pentateuch, and other 
portions of the Old Testament, was enjoined not 
to read Ezechiel till he had attained his thirtieth 
year, and, consequently, after he had become well 
grounded in the law (Jerome's Proleg. to Eze- 
chiel), and was likely to be better able to under- 
stand a book of such acknowledged moral and 
archeological difficulty. See Calmet, Adam Clarke, 
Bagster’s Family Bible, The Pictorial Bible, and 
Penny Cyclopedia. T. J. Bucxron. 

Lichfield. 


Longevity, and the Transmission of Knowledge 
through few Links (2™ S, ii. 483.; iii. 18.) —I 
know a gentleman in Dublin: he is not sixty years 
old; but singular to say, his father, who died in 
1817, was born in 1724, and fought for Charles 
Edward under his relative the Duke of Perth at 
Preston Pans and at Culloden. The sword he 
used on those occasions is in his son's possession ; 
he is the younger son of a second marriage, and 
he told me lately that one of his brothers, “ the 
sickly one of the family,” was over eighty years of 
age. Y. S. M. 


Bandon Inscription (2 8. iv. 126.) — Bandon 
Bridge was a very exclusive Protestant borough, 
and I have often heard of the inscription over one 
of its gates quoted by your correspondent. It is 
said that one fine morning the following lines 
were found written underneath the others : — 

“ Whoever wrote this, wrote it full well, 
For the same is written on the gates of Hell.” 


Talking of wall-inscriptions, I am reminded of 


an amusing instance. 
About fourteen or fifteen years since, the re- 
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formed corporation, or rather town commissioners, 
of the borough of New Ross, co. Wexford, decreed 
the destruction of two of the ancient gateways of 
that town, which were accordingly demolished. 
After the “ Three Bullet” gate was entirely re- 
moved, the sapient commissioners fixed to the wall 
of an adjoining building a board, thereon an in- 
scription, commencing thus: “ This is the West 
wall of the Three Bullet Gate of New Ross which 
was taken down by order of the Town Commis- 
sioners on,” &c. Unfortunately, when I read this, 
though startled by the novelty of looking at a 


wall which was not there, I did not take a copy of | 


I believe it still remains, but defaced. 
Y. S. M. 


the whole. 


Tron Chair by Ruker (2™ 8. v. 32.) — The mag- 
nificent iron chair made by Thomas Ruker in 


1574, and presented by the City of Augsburg to | 


the Emperor Rudolph IL, is now at Longford 
Castle, Wilts. 

After being long in the possession of a Swedish 
nobleman, it was brought, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, to England, by Gustavus Brander, who sold 
it to the father of the present Lord Radnor. 

A description of this fine work of art will be 
found in the 3rd vol. of Dr. Waagen’s Art and 
Artists. J.E.N. 


Surname “ Deadman” (2"¢ §. iv. 178.)— The 
explanation of Totman is not unlikely. On look- 
ing over Oldfield and Dysons’ History and Antiqui- 
ties of Tottenham High Cross, 1790, I find the 
name in the ancient records cited spelt thus: 
Toteham, Totynham, Totenham, Totnam, Totin- 
hame, Thotehenham, and Tottenham: and I know 
the name is frequently pronounced, and even 
written, precisely as Bramsre has spelt it, i. e. 
Totman. Y. S. M. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


It is a long time since there was given to the world 
two more handsome volumes —two volumes more in- 
structive to the antiquary, or more valuable to historical 
students, than the two which have just been issued under 
the title of Memoirs chiefly illustrative of the History and 
Antiquities of Northumberland, communicated to the Annual 
Meeting of the Archeological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland, held at Newcastle-on-Tyne in August, 1852. 
The Miscellaneous Articles which form the first volume 
consist of Papers on the Advantages derived from Archw- 
ological Investigation; on the State of Newcastle and 
Gateshead during the Saxon Period ; on the Trade of 
Newcastle previous to Henry III. ; Durham before the 
Conquest; on the Limes Rhwticus and Limes Transrhe- 
nanus of the Roman Empire; the Excavations at Bre- 
menium; the Archeology of the Coal Trade; Durham 
Cathedral; and Brinkburn Priory, —the whole pueey 
illustrated by the necessary Maps, &c. The second volume 
is exclusively from the pen of that sound Antiquary the 
Rev, C. H. Hartshorne, and is devoted to the Feudal and 
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Military Antiquities of Northumberland and the Scottish 
Borders, illustrated by the Baronial Histories of Alnwick, 
Prudhoe, and Wark,—the whole being the result of per- 
sonal surveys, with an extensive search amongst such 
unprinted sources of information as were most likely to 
cast light upon the subject. The liberality of the Duke 
of Northumberland has, we believe, greatly contributed 
to enable the Archeological Institute to produce these 
handsome and most creditable volumes. 

While on the subject of Local History, we must call 
attention to the Analysis of the Domesday Book of the 
County of Norfolk, by the Rev. George Mumford, Vicar 
of East Winch, which is a most praiseworthy endeavour 
to supply, as far as Norfolk is concerned, what Mr. Hunter 
well describes as a great desideratum, namely, not a trans- 
lation of the Domesday Book, which would be scarcely 
more intelligible than the original, but an epitome or 
analysis of the contents of this great national work. The 
author has done this for Norfolk with great care and at- 
tention, and we shall hope to see ere long the Domesday 
Record of other Counties analysed, illustrated, and ex- 
plained in the same useful manner. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Sin Roorn Ascuam's Enctusn Woras anv Lire. 
8vo. White. 
Taomson'’s Porrican Wonus. 2 Vols. 4to. 1762. 
@e®@ Letters, stating particulars and lowest price, carria free, to be 
ent to Messns.Uert & Darov, Publishers of “ NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 186. Fleet Street. 

Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose. 

Ectecric Revirw. December, 1850. 


Wanted by John T. Cheetham, Firwood, Chadderton, near Manchester. 


Grafton. 


By Dr. Johnson. 


Imperfect Prymerin English. 1545. Neither beginning nor 


end wanted. 
Wanted by the Rev. John C. Jackson, Hackney. 


Notices to Correspondents, 


We have to apologise to many correspondents for the omission of in- 
teresting articles which are already in type ; among these are Mr. Car- 
ruthers’ paper on Milton, Kev, Mr. Boys, Difficulties of Chaucer, Eiri- 
onnach on the Origin of the Word Superstition, Rev. L. B. Larking, 
Letter from Fulgentius on the State of Religion in England ; the Raw- 
linson MSS. 

Tur Law or Liner. We shall probably give next week the first of 
several articles on the important pamphle ts published in 1764, advocating 
the doctrine eventually declared by Act of Parliament,“ that in questions 
of libel. juries are judges of law as well as of fact,” with some specula- 
tion as to the authorship, 


T. B.,L. W., A. C. M. are thanked, but have been anticipated, 

G. K. (Brighton) is thanked. He will see that he has been anticipated. 

R. Soanes. Jf our correspondent refers to our past volume, pp. 1. 21. 
4). he will see that Wilkes was not the author of the work in question. 
The article now sent would therefore only mislead. 

J.D. All right. 


T. N. B. The entry in the Congleton records clearly refers to“ the burn- 
ing of corrupt herring.” 


M. E. Beary. W.2., the translator of Ortelius's Theatre of the 
Whole World, is no doubt William Blaeu, the publisher of Geographical 
Maps and Charts. 


“ Nores ano Qveares” is published at noon on Friday, and is also 
isewed in Mowruty Pants. The subscription for Stamero Corres for 
Sen Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the Half- 
wearly Leorx) is 1s. id., which may be paid by Post Office Order in 
favour of Messns. Bert ano Darpy , 196. Sisee Sraeer, E.C.; to whom 
also all Communications ror tHe Evrron should be addressed. 


Advertisement.]|—Wnuy Burn Gas vn DaytIME? 
— CHAPPUIS'S PATENT REFLECTORS diffuse the healthful light 
of day into all dark places.—Manufactory, 69. Fieet Street. 











